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Remember the Michigan Mutual | 


and forget your troubles 


A Michigan Mutual Workmen’s Compensation or 
Preferred Automobile Policy is the sort you don’t have 


to worry about. 


It is thoroughly trustworthy insurance—just what 
you want and expect of good insurance at the time you 
buy it. 

It covers you thoroughly and completely—no loop- 
holes in it—nothing missing. You can put it in your 


safe and forget it. 


There’s a lot of real satisfaction and comfort in 
knowing that your insurance is well placed and your 


property well protected. 


NON-ASSESSABLE DIVIDEND PAYING 


MICHIGAN S MUTUAL 
LIABILITY “Y COMPANY 


Resources Dividends 


More Than c elena More Than 
i 


$4,500,000.00 3,500,000.0 
President eens ” 


District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 


Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Tonia 

Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 

Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Muskegon Owosso 
Alpena Toledo, Ohio 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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The MILL MUTUALS 


are definitely committed 
to the idea that in dealing with fire, 


|| an Ounce of prevention weighs more 
|| and is worth more than a Ton of 
anything else in the world. 





Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co............ Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . . . Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co... .. ..Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......... . .Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co... .. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association. ....... .. Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Millers National Insurance Co.................. Chicago, Ill. 














The MILL MUTUALS are 


general fire insurance carriers. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio St. 23 Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the 


Mill Mutuals. 
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‘*Protection When Needed” 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





“ww YX 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


{ Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia “ 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, | 





James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 
Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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HON. GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


Newly Appointed Commissioner of the State of New York 


Mr VAN SCHAICK comes from Rochester, in which city and throughout the state he has 
occupied a prominent place in the legal profession. He was graduated from Yale Law School in 
1907 magna cum laude, is chairman of the committee on legal aid socteties of the New York 
Bar Association, a member of the American Bar Association, and a lecturer at the University of 
Rochester. During the past year he served on the governor's commission on unemployment 
problems. He is well known in insurance circles, and is expected to give an intelligent and force- 
ful administration to his office. 








Once a Blaze Gets Started It Is Often True That 
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“The Finer the House the Hotter the Fire” 


I Smell Smoke! 


A Piece of Tragic Fiction Founded On Fact From Which Every 
Citizen Would Do Well to Learn a Lesson 


T IS half-past three in the morn- 

ing. Mr. John Doe is asleep on 

the top floor of his modest one- 
family suburban home. Mr. Doe or- 
dinarily sleeps well, and tonight, espe- 
cially, he had lost no time sinking into 
a deep slumber, because he had been 
tired after a heavy day and a long 
evening of bridge. Notwithstanding 
this, he seems restless, and at an hour 
when he should be totally uncon- 
scious to ordinary nighttime annoy- 
ances he is partially aroused. Half 
awake, he stares into the darkness, 
but sees nothing. He hears nothing. 
He mumbles thickly to himself, takes 
a deep, sleepy breath before turning 
over, then sits up in bed with a jerk. 
Smoke! He sniffs. It is smoke. 
Snapped out of unconsciousness, he 
is now fully awake. He leaps out of 
bed and in two jumps is across the 
oor. He yanks open the door. 
Poof! Mr. Doe is done for. 





Excepts from an Article 


By THOMAS F. DOUGHERTY 
Assistant Chief, New York Fire Department 
AS TOLD TO PAUL W. KEARNEY 
Reprinted by Special Permission from 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Copyright 1931 by the Curtis Publishing Company. 


What happened? Well, the late 
Mr. Doe simply did what thousands 
of others have done with the same 
result—he inhaled a lungful of air 
heated to a temperature around 700 
or 800 degrees and growing hotter 
by the second. And though the fire 
that heated the air was in the cellar 
thirty-five feet below, it killed him. 

To the layman, whose limited ac- 
quaintance with fires has been gained 
chiefly on the other side of the fire 
ropes, this may seem a bit exagger- 
ated. But to any fireman of experi- 
ence it is an old, old story. For it 
is the top floor that always worries 
us most, as far as human beings are 


concerned, whenever we are called to 
a dwelling fire. Why? Well, let us 
go back to Mr. Doe’s place and start 
at the beginning. 


Feeding the Flames 


HAT blaze broke out in the cel- 

lar. Hot ashes in a wooden con- 
tainer, perhaps, ignited the box ; one 
side fell out and dropped on some 
burlap wrappings around a_ few 
shrubs Mr. Doe was going to plant 
next Saturday; the old curtains from 
the guest room were rolled up in the 
big doll carriage Dorothy used to play 
with, and—well, you know the aver- 
age cellar. Discarded furniture, kin- 
dling wood, storm doors, window 
screens, the old porch swing, a stack 
of old) newspapers and magazines 
waiting for the Salvation Army 
more than enough fuel for a lively 


blaze. A good bit of it was under the 
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wooden stairs, too, so the steps ig- 
nited and in a remarkably short time 
that smoldering piece of burlap had 
been converted into a small-sized in- 
ferno. 

The door at the head of the cellar 
stairs was, of course, lightly built. 
Why spend money on a door the com- 
pany never sees? So the flames ate 
their way through that just about the 
time they came up through the floor. 
More or less pent up until now, this 
outlet instantly increased their fury. 
Much of the material that had here- 
tofore burned slowly, or possibly just 
smoldered, now flashed into active 
fire, and in a second the volume of 
the flames trebled. Smoke and in- 
tense heat poured through the open- 
ings into the ground-floor hall. With 
a swish they were sucked into the 
open stair well, and in the next mo- 
ment a solid column of heat had 
leaped up the stairway and was push- 
ing against the hall ceiling on the top 
floor. The increasing combustion be- 
low sent more smoke and more heat 
and more pressure toward the roof, 
following the line of least resistance, 
and there for a few seccnds these 
three elements accumulated in force 
and volume. 

There was no outlet and the pres- 
sure from below rapidly increased. 
So the heat and smoke took a hori- 
zontal course, crowding the upper 
hall for some means of escape. Right 
at that moment Mr. Doe inadvertent- 
ly went to their aid. He jerked open 
his door. And since the atmospheric 
pressure in his closed-off sleeping 
room was much lower than in the 
stairhall, and since his windows were 
open behind him, creating a perfect 
draft, the heat whipped through his 
open door like a streak of lightning. 
\nd he, catching his breath in aston- 
ishment, inhaled that withering blast. 


The man, of course, did the natural 
thing, but the wrong thing. Unfor- 
tunately he did not know that the 
right thing would have been just as 
easy to do. Instead of jerking open 
that door, he should have put his 
hand on it first. If it felt hot—as it 
certainly would have under those 
conditions —his immediate action 
should have been to reach the win- 
dow and give the alarm. If the res- 
cue of other members of the family 
should be on his mind, he might ac- 
complish that by making a rope out 
of bed sheets and blankets which, tied 
to some heavy piece of furniture, 
would enable him to swing out of the 
window and re-enter through a lower 
one. Even that acrobatic stunt would 
be safer than attempting the hall, for 
under the existing circumstances the 
opening of that door could accom- 
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plish nothing constructive. The only 
possible effect, aside from the death 
of Mr. Doe, would be to increase the 
intensity of the flames by creating a 
lateral draft that would lead them 
into new territory full of additional 
fuel. 


MO MO 
a ea 


How lire Collects Its Toll 


HIS may all sound gruesome and 

unreal and unlikely. But it is 
exactly what causes more fire deaths 
than any other single happening, and 
it cannot be stressed too emphatically. 
I don’t speak of fatalities that could 
be described strictly as “burned to 
death,” you understand, or even 
“scorched.” We often take them out 
alive, only to have them die a few 
days later. Sometimes we find them 
on the floor, or out in the hall half- 
way downstairs, or over near a win- 
dow; sometimes they are in their 
beds, sleeping more*soundly than they 
have ever slept before. They hadn't 
opened the fatal door in that case; it 
had been open all night. I’ve seen 
them sitting upright in their chairs 
in broad daylight, fully dressed, but 
dead before the flames ever reached 
them. I’ve counted thirteen bodies in 
one room, all of whom had rushed up 
from downstairs where the fire was, 
and all dead, without a burn on one 
of them. So you can see why experi- 
enced firemen, when they roll up to a 
blaze in a dwelling, throw anxious 
eyes to the top floor, even though the 
fire that brought them may be plainly 
confined to the cellar. 

If you are ever caught in this pre- 
dicament, never open that door until 
you have felt it with your flat hand 
and found it cool. If it is hot, make 
for an open window immediately. If 
the height is such that you can get 
out safely, go. If not, wait and yell 
for help. Meanwhile throw a chair 
through the glass and let in as much 
air as possible, for the average open 
window is never more than half open 
at best. The more air, the longer you 
can live there: and as long as that 
door is closed behind you, the time 
you can safely wait for rescue will be 
substantially prolonged. If it is open 
your chances are pretty thin. 


TS 
Keep the Door Closed 


HERE are, to be sure, a number 

of portable escapes that might get 
you out of the average suburban 
dwelling. There are metal, ladder- 
like arrangements, fastened to the 
baseboard inside, that you throw out 
of the window, and then climb down: 
there are pulley devices by which you 
lower yourself quite easily, and so 


on. They don’t cost a great deal— 
not nearly so much as a good coffin, 
at any rate—and in time of stress 
they may do. But the drawback of 
even the best of them is that they may 
be installed for use in one window 
only, and if the flames should be roar- 
ing out of the floor below that win- 
dow the escape is useless. They may 
be in front of the house when the 
only escape possible is in the rear, 
and so on; so they have these limita- 
tions. Ropes in different forms are 
often employed for emergency exit, 
but the serious disadvantage of the 
rope is that it requires a fairly ath- 
letic individual to use one, especially 
from any height. If one knows 
enough to wrap his thighs tightly 
around the rope and lower himself 
gradually, the rope is all right, but 
too many people just frantically slide 
down, burn their hands, let go of the 
rope and fall most of the way. Few 
people realize how much strength it 
requires to go down a rope hand over 
hand without breaking the descent 
with the legs. 

I’ve seen it advocated that the busi- 
ness of dropping a mattress out of 
the window is helpful in affording 
something to land on if one must 
jump. But anybody who has ever 
tried to push a mattress through an 
ordinary window under ordinary cir- 
cumstances can appreciate that this is 
a pretty stiff task to present to any 
fire-trapped, excited person. 

My thought in mentioning these 
details in such a discouraging manner 
is merely to wipe away any undue 
over-confidence in such escape meth- 
ods. They are emergency measures 
and they may work. I don’t argue 
against them. But I do say that a 
good, heavy door behind you that will 
retard the fire is apt to be far better 
than an escape that may prove useless 
at the critical time. 


Of course the situation may be 
such that the door does not feel hot 
when you touch it. In that case you 
may gamble on opening it, but don’t 
ever forget that it is still a gamble. 
So be cautious. Stand close to the 
door, but at arm’s length from the 
knob; turn your face away from the 
opening and cover it with your free 
arm; keep one foot against the door 
to help hold it if a gust of pressure 
rushes against it—and open it gently. 
If there is much pressure on the other 
side slam the door shut right away 
and take your chances on the win- 
dow. Tf not, open it gradually and 
survey the situation. If you can get 
downstairs, close the door behind you 
before you leave, so as not to give the 
flames the draft they’re so hungry 
for, and keep close to the wall on the 






















stairs. Smoke and heat are already 
ascending that open flue, flames will 
soon follow; so the farther you are 
from the handrail, the better your 
chance. 

If there is much smoke—and there 
may be without the fire being serious 
—keep close to the floor, for the air is 
better there. If you can get a wet 
cloth for your mouth and nose, so 
much the better; but they are seldom 
handy when needed. In any event, 
arouse the others in the house and get 
them out. And every time you enter 
a room, close the door behind you. 

There is nothing difficult about any 
of these things, nothing illogical or 
unreasonable, nothing a child couldn’t 
do if trained. The pity is that none 
of us are trained to do any of those 
things, and as a result thousands com- 
mit suicide every year for lack of a 
little knowledge plus a little self-dis- 
cipline that would help them use that 
knowledge. 

Don’t think for a minute that I be- 
little the situation of the average ci- 
vilian who is awakened out of a 
sound sleep to find himself trapped 
by fire. It is a frightful predicament. 
And though fright does not make for 
clear thinking, | do not blame the in- 
dividual for what invariably happens ; 
| blame an educational system that 
fails to drill into us year after year 
some of these simple facts about be- 
havior at a fire. 

Oop 
The Schools Should Teach This 


UCH information would be worth 

while. Twenty-eight people die 
every day from fire in this country. 
Most of them die in their homes. 
Every two minutes of the day and 
night a home burns somewhere in the 
United States, so the possibility of 
greater fatalities is always present. 
Yet we do comparatively little in the 
way of education and training to help 
the situation. So little, indeed, that 
people who would be afraid to serve 
as firemen because of the risk, think 
nothing of living in a blissful ignor- 
ance that makes their hazard far 
greater than the fireman's. lor, if 
you want the truth, there were twenty 
civilians killed at fires in New York 
in the past two years for every fire- 
man who died in action, and about 
80 per cent of those civilians died in 
their homes! Not that firemen don't 
have the opportunities to die, but they 
meet their risks with their eves open 
and with a full knowledge of how to 
take care of themselves. 

Naturally, 1 don’t expect our pub 
lic schools to turn out hordes of 
young fire fighters every June. But 
[| think it is reasonable to expect a 
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A Few Hours Before the Owner Had No Thought of Fire 


nation like ours at least to approxi- 
mate the conditions in Germany, 
where, through consistent class room 
education, they have brought their 
juvenile fire fatalities to the lowest 
rate in Europe. It stands to reason 
that their adults likewise benefit by 
this early training. So would we, 
living where conditions make fire so 
much more of a menace than it is 
there. And when I realize this and 
then recall the great hue and cry that 
was raised a little while ago when a 
parrot-fever scare took three or four 
lives in a month, and compare with 
that excitement the complacency with 
which we allowed some 870 people 
to die in fires in the same period, | 
can’t understand it. Why, if we 
would only train our children not to 
hide under beds, that insignificant les- 
son in itself would pay a profit in de- 
creased casualties. For there never 
was a good fireman who entered the 
sleeping quarters of a burning home 
without groping under the bed to see 
if there were any children hidden 
there. That is a pet refuge of theirs, 
and though it may be a cute practice 
when nothing more fatal than a scold- 


ing threatens, it takes a man’s time 
during a fire. And you can never ap- 
preciate what a few seconds’ time can 
mean until you find yourself up 
against the task of trying to live on a 
mixture of 80 per cent smoke and 2C 
per cent hot air. 
DOD 
To Lessen Fire Hazards 

UT the fire problem in the home 

goes beyond the question of 
emergency conduct and _ last-minute 
escape; it goes down to the funda- 
mental factor that makes behavior in 
this crisis so vital. That funda- 
mental factor is construction. lor 
the truth of the matter is that if Mr. 
John Doe’s cellar had been properly 
built—to say nothing of properly 
cleaned—he probably never would 
have been thrust into the situation 
where the simple opening of a door 
could cost his life. If he had had a 
substantial, metal-lined door at the 
head of those cellar stairs; if he had 
had his first floor fire stopped with 
some fire-retarding material, at an 
outlay of a couple of hundred dollars, 
that fire might easily have been con- 
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fined to the cellar. If he had had a 
cellar sprinkler system—attached to 
the municipal water supply and not 
costing anything like a roof-tank sys- 
tem—that fire never would have got 
under way. 


lf those things sound like too much 
money, there is still another precau- 
tion that could be had for less. Up 
over that stair well that served as 
such a perfect flue for the fire, Mr. 
Doe could have had a large skylight. 
Not the usual dinky little two and a 
half by three foot skylight of the 
typical city house, but one measuring 
nearer six by nine feet. In that sky- 
light he could have an automatic 
spring door operating on a fusible 
link—that is, a lock consisting of a 
part that would melt at a certain fixed 
temperature—anywhere from 135 to 
165 degrees or higher, depending 
upon local conditions—thus throwing 
open the trap as soon as the heat be- 
gan to pile up there. That automatic 
action would have forestalled the 
mushrooom condition that killed Mr. 
Doe almost before it got well under 
way, and would also have the imme- 
diate effect of lessening the severity 
of the fire below. 

This is exactly what the trained 
firemen would do as soon as they ar- 
rived at that blaze. They would 
open up the roof and vent the fire. 
And even though the seat of the 
flames were thirty, forty or a hundred 
feet below that vent, this simple 
action would retard the extension of 
the flames for a considerable period. 
It would help liberate the smoke, 
gases and increasing pressure; it 
would postpone the lateral spread for 
some time. And aside from giving 
the occupants a much longer time to 
live, it would probably also save the 
house from destruction. 


That is what the automatic sky- 
light would accomplish by itself be- 
fore the department arrived. And if 
it were also fitted with an automatic 
alarm the situation would be simpli- 
fied a thousand times. Even a pane 
of glass thin enough to break under 
a reasonable degree of heat, but pro- 
tected above and below by heavy wire 
screens to restrain interior and ex- 
terior firebrands, would be an im- 
provement over the usual thick, wired 
glass that resists fire at this point long 
enough to give it an opportunity to 
mushroom. 


This, to be sure, is not to be taken 
as a contradiction of the previous 
warning about giving a fire a draft. 
The draft caused by opening a win- 
dow and a door is lateral; that if the 
vent is vertical. The lateral draft 
draws the fire into new areas, gives it 
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new fuel and makes it more serious. 
The vertical draft allows it to escape 
into open air without adding fuel or 
changing its natural course. The dis- 
tinction is important. 


But, of course, all dwelling fires 
don’t start in the cellar or at night. 
A good many of them break out ir 
the kitchen, with people right there 
to see them. The kitchen and the cel- 
lar combined, as a matter of fact, ac- 
count for more than one-third of all 
our residential blazes, so both points 
merit attention. The first logical ques- 
tion you might ask yourself is: “Have 
we a fire extinguisher in our kitch- 
en?” Certainly there is no better 
place to have one. 


i MMe 
—_ y ¥ 


A Good Place for an Extinguisher 


F you are one of the farsighted 

who can answer “Yes,” let us 
ask another: “Has your wife, or 
her maid, who is in the kitchen 
more than anyone else, ever oper- 
ated that extinguisher? Would 
they know what to do with the 
thing if they had to use it? Would 
they know, for instance, that it is 
important to direct the stream at 
the base of the flames instead of 
merely in their general direction? 
Or would they have to sit down 
and read the directions before go- 
ing to work on the blaze?” That 
is a point worth looking into. 


You have no extinguisher? Well, 
have you a plain, ordinary garden 
hose under or near the sink, neatly 
rolled or coiled so that it can be 
quickly unwound and put into use 
if need be? Or is your hose out in 
the garage or down in the cellar 
where nobody could get it in a 
hurry? In many domestic fires that 
simple weapon might be a godsend. 
Not for grease fires or for inflam- 
mable liquids, of course—you dare 
not spread that sort of blaze; so 
there is where your extinguisher 
would be priceless—but for ordi- 
nary outbreaks. 


That common kitchen grease fire 
deserves a word, incidentally. In 
itself it may not amount to much, 
but it has bad possibilities. Assum- 
ing that you have no extinguisher, 
a box of sand is not a bad thing to 
have in the kitchen. A small grease 
blaze in a pan should be smothered, 
not watered. Sand will do that; so 
will salt. But in handling either 
great care should be exercised to 
avoid scattering the burning grease. 
Often a wet towel or even a larger 
pan clapped down on top of the fire 
will snuff it out. A larger blaze in 
an oven is more formidable, espe- 


cially in a room with a low ceiling 
or where the stove is close to a 
combustible wall. The best thing 
to do is to shut the oven door and 
let the fire burn itself out. Trying 
to battle with it may easily spread 
it. In any event, watch the wall 
and the ceiling—and the next time 
you go downtown, buy that ex- 
tinguisher. 


« Ye 
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Dangers of Gasoline 


UT to return to inflammable liq- 

uids. There is a topic that I 
would like to preach about in every 
home in the country. There are 
few phases of the fire hazard to 
which people pay less attention, to 
their own sorrow. This one thing 
costs 2500 lives and more than 
$15,000,000 worth of property loss 
every year in this country, and 
most of the deaths are in homes. 
Kerosene, benzine and the others 
are bad, but gasoline is the real 
menace. I don’t mind saying that 
I’d just as soon have a case of dy- 
namite knocking around my home 
as a can of gasoline. At least, nor- 
mal people would be careful of 
dynamite, but judging by the num- 
ber of women we send to the hos- 
pitals, they are not in the least im- 
pressed by gasoline. Just the same, 
it is terrible stuff. And if you want 
to perform an old parlor trick some- 
time, you can demonstrate to your- 
self the principle underlying the 
menace of gasoline. 

Next time you havc candles on 
the dinner table, blow ote out with 
a quick, short puff that is as gentle 
as possible. As soon as the smoke 
from the wick ceases to scatter and 
begins to rise in a straight column 
again, put a match—previously 
lighted—into the center of that 
column about three inches above 
the candle itself. If you do it 
quickly, before the gas escapes, 
you will be surprised to see the 
wick several inches below light it- 
self. The match won’t touch it or 
even be close to it, but that candle 
will ignite simply because the va- 
por conveys the heat back to the 
combustible wick. 


Once you've seen that done, you 
can better appreciate why gasoline 
is so dangerous in a home. We can 
carry out the lesson with a specific 
case. This one happened in New 
York a little while ago, but thou- 
sands like it have happened the 
country over, and will continue to 
happen. A woman decided to clean 
a spotted dress herself instead of 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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- Business Defeatism and Economic Recovery 


A Straight-Forward Inquiry Into the Facts Which Brought About the 


Present Depression and Some Vigorous Suggestions as to Methods 
Which Should Make for Recovery 


Western civilization the 

forces that have made for the 
collapse of markets, the retardation 
of economic enterprise, and the un- 
settlement of mass confidence in 
current leadership are today chal- 
lenging the worth and the work- 
ability of the Western economic 
order. And in the midst of this 
world-wide economic depression 
the forces of education and the 
forces of industry are occupying 
the two most heavily shelled sec- 
tors of the Western world’s social 
battle-line. We do not yet know 
what the outcome of this challenge 
and of this contest will be. The 
forces of education and the forces 
of industry may be beaten into 
panic retreat by the disintegrative 
forces of revolution or by the inte- 
grative forces of dictatorship. The 
captains of education and the cap- 
tains of industry may rest content 
with defensive tactics, dig them- 
selves more deeply in, and do no 
more than hold their own for some 
time to come. Or they may evolve 
a fresh strategy of advance and 
move forward to new conquests of 
economic prosperity and_ social 
good. 


A wes the entire frontier of 


I am not foolhardy enough to 
venture a prophet’s guess among 
these three possibilties. I am con- 
tent to say that I think the third 
outcome is possible, and that it lies 
very largely with the leadership of 
education and the leadership of in- 
dustry to say whether or not it 
shall be realized. 

The United States is, at the mo- 
ment, in the midst of the most seri- 
ous economic crisis in its history. 
Even with markets tumbling about 
our ears and with salesmen reluc- 
tantly reporting their quotas un- 
filled, there is, save for the bread- 
lines in our congested centers, a 
bright delusive air of well-being 
among our people that tends to hide 
from the average American the 
deeper significance of the depres- 
sion through which we are pass- 
ing. We have known phases of 
slowing down in which the Amer- 
ican people, as a whole, were on a 
lower level of living than now, but 
in its basic character the current 
depression is unlike and more seri- 
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ous than any depression that has 
preceded it. It is the first general 
crisis that has befallen us since our 
machine economy has come to 
measurable maturity. It is not a 
matter of momentary maladjust- 
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ment in any one section of the 
world. It is not a matter of mo- 
mentary speculative mania disrupt- 
ing an otherwise statesmanlike and 
stable economic program. There is 
nothing to be gained by beating 
about the bush. The entire eco- 
nomic order of the Western world 
has reached an impasse from which 
only the most clear-headed, crea- 
tive, and courageous educational, 
industrial, and political leadership 
can extricate it. 

HAT this is not the facile gen- 

eralization of a frightened acad- 
emician is proved, I think, by four 
obvious but all-too-generally over- 
looked aspects of this depression, 
Viz.: 

First, the current economic de- 
pression is not simply American; it 
is world-wide. I call a partial roll 
of the areas that are, in varying 





degrees, today feeling the impact 
of one aspect or another of eco- 
nomic depression: The United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, In- 
dia, Australia, Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, The East Indies, 
The Netherlands, Mexico, Chile, 
Peru, Brazil, The Argentine, and 
so on. We are in the presence, gen- 
tlemen, of a world phenomenon. 
The Americas, Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, and the Antipodes—all stand 
today as if some subtle spell of eco- 
nomic witchcraft had been put upon 
them. 





Second, the current economic de- 
pression is not simply a financial 
depression ; it is industrial as well. 
We should today be wrestling with 
forces of economic retardation even 
if there had been no Black Octo- 
ber in the 1929 operations of the 
Stock Exchange. The market de- 
bacle was but an eddy in a major 
current of economic tendency. In 
the United States, significant sec- 
tions of industry, such as the auto- 
mobile industry, had been reaping 
the easy harvest of a first-sale mar- 
ket, and were beginning to reach 
the point at which, by and large, 
the market was settling down to a 
matter of replacements and of 
meeting the new needs created by 
normal growth of population, or by 
radically new departures in design, 
quality, and price. American busi- 
ness and industry were catching up 
on the postponed building and buy- 
ing that had kept the air electric 
with enterprise in the immediate 
post-war decade. Various artificial 
stimulii to business, such as install- 
ment buying and the mania for an- 
nual models, were rounding out 
their pioneer push and _ settling 
down to a normal pace of develop- 
ment. And throughout the world 
the potential energies of the ma- 
chine age were beginning to feel 
the irrational restrictions of tariffs 
and trade policies that had been 
created by an obsolete political 
leadership, tariffs and trade policies 
that stood and still stand in utter 
violation of the clear conclusions 
of common sense and of all the 
canons of constructive statesman- 
ship. The current depression is 
more than a faux pas of the finan- 
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ciers; it is a kind of judgment day 
for business and industrial leader- 
ship. We might reform the Stock 
Exchange and still the ghost of 
this depression would not down, for 
it sinks its roots in all the policies 
and processes of our industrial 
order. 

Third, the current depression is 
not simply financial and industrial 
in its scope; it is agricultural as 
well. I need not, I am sure, argue 
this assertion. Alongside the world- 
wide industrial depression there is 
a world-wide agricultural depres- 
sion, again emphasizing the fact 
that the phenomenon we are fac- 
ing goes to the very foundations 
of the economic order of the West, 
in particular, and of the world, in 
general. The agricultural aspect of 
the current depression strikes, with 
utter impartiality, exporting and 
importing countries alike. Such ex- 
porting countries as the United 
States, Canada, and Australia are 
hit by an agricultural depression 
due primarily to economic and sec- 
ondarily to political causes. Such 
importing countries as Germany 
and England are hit by an agricul- 
tural depression due primarily to 
political and secondarily to eco- 
nomic causes. For every existing 
agricultural surplus in any part of 
the world there are somewhere in 
another part of the world under- 
nourished bodies enough to absorb 
it. But we seem not to be able to 
muster a statesmanship that can 
lift the peoples of these areas of 
under-consumption to the level of 
paying customers and bring the 
supply into contact with the need. 
And so we must admit a bankruptcy 
of leadership and shame ourselves 
by confessing a world-wide agri- 
cultural depression that would be 
unthinkable to a really intelligent 
race. 

Fourth, the current economic de- 
pression is not marked by an over- 
production of manufactured goods 
alone; it is marked by an over-pro- 
duction of raw materials as well. 
In the last decade or two there has 
been a staggering increase in the 
production of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. From 1909 to 1914, the 
average world production of sugar 
was 19,363,000 short tons. By 1929, 
it had jumped to 29,970,000 tons, 
or, roughly, a 50% increase. In 
less than two decades the United 
States increased its wheat acreage 
from 47,000,000 to 61,000,000 acres, 
while Australia and Canada more 
than doubled theirs. The world 
had a full year’s supply of coffee 
on hand when this year’s crop was 
ready for harvest. The world out- 
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put of tea jumped, in four years, 
from 856,000,000 to 945,000,000 
pounds. Rubber jumped from 51,- 
000 to 68,000 long tons. From 1926 
to 1929, the world output of tin 
jumped from 145,000 to 195,000 
metric tons, lead from 1,606,000 to 
1,775,000 metric tons, zinc from 1,- 
245,000 to 1,470,000 metric tons, 
and copper from 1,485,000 to 1,908,- 
000 metric tons. This expansive 
output of raw materials is, again, a 
world-wide phenomenon. From 
1910 to 1914 Australia’s average 
wheat production was 90,497,000 
bushels. Twelve years later it had 
jumped to 160,762,000 bushels. In 
1913, Australia’s wool production 


was 711,500,000 pounds. In 1927, 
it had jumped to 883,304,000 
pounds. In 1913, Chile’s output of 


copper was 93,147,000 pounds. In 
1928, it had jumped to 528,487,000 
pounds. And even in the face of 
the rapid development of synthetic 
nitrates in Germany, England, and 
the United States, the output of 
Chilean nitrates jumped from 2,- 
772,000 metric tons in 1913 to 3,- 
163,000 metric tons in 1928. I take 
these figures, more or less at ran- 
dom, and with no attempt to paint 
a complete picture, in order to em- 
phasize the fact that the current 
glut of manufactured goods is not 
the whole story of the current de- 
pression. , 
osSf 

E are face to face, then, with 

a phase of economic depres- 
sion that is (1) world-wide in scope, 
(2) financial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural in character, and (3) 
marked by a sluggish surplus alike 
of manufactured goods and of raw 
materials. But today I want to do 
no more than suggest a point of 
view respecting the’ industrial side 
of depression in the United States 
and say what I think it implies by 
way of challenge to the leadership 
of education and the leadership of 
industry. 


As the United States swung into 
the closing months of 1929, our 
machine order was never more effi- 
cient from the point of view of po- 
tential productive capacity, but our 
economic order found itself 
swamped rather than served by the 
efficiency of the machine order. (I 
use these terms—“machine order” 
and “economic order’—in a more 
severely separate and limited sense 
than the technical economist uses 
them. By the machine order I 
mean the whole array of processes 
by which we make goods and pro- 
duce wealth; by the economic order 
I mean the whole array of policies 





by which we use goods and distrib- 
ute wealth.) Never was there less 
defensible excuse for economic de- 
pression than in the closing months 
of 1929. There was no shortage of 
money. There was no shortage of 
basic resources. There was no lack 
of willing hands to work. There 
was no lack of productive efficiency. 
There was no _ plague-like ad- 
versity of wind or weather. There 
was no insect pest, either nation- 
wide in its ravages or seriously out 
of hand. There was no invader 
hammering at our gates to terrify 
our spirits and to disrupt the nor- 
mal processes of our enterprise. 

On the contrary! There was an 
ample money supply. There was a 
surplus of nearly all basic re- 
sources. There were millions of 
workers ready to work. The pro- 
ductive efficiency of the nation was 
such that the needs of its people 
and much besides could have been 
easily supplied with shorter work- 
ing days and a shorter working 
week. At no moment in human 
history had a people found itself 
in possession of so nearly all of the 
material essentials for a great and 
glowing civilization. It was sucha 
moment that the United States 
found the shadow of a serious eco- 
nomic depression falling athwart 
its life. 


At the very moment when the 
market collapse and economic re- 
tardation befell it, the United 
States was basically at the point to- 
wards which the dreams of prophets 
and seers have pointed through the 
centuries. As we re-read the litera- 
ture of Utopian thought and list 
the things that the social seers have, 
with striking unanimity, set down 
as elementary requirements of an 
ideal society, we find that the 
United States was in position to 
provide them all in the closing 
months of 1929. It had invented 
machines enough to emancipate its 
people from drudgery. It had 
achieved a productive efficiency 
that made possible the production 
of everything its people needed 
without their slaving from dawn to 
dusk. Leisure in which to laugh 
and love and adventure among 
things of the mind and spirit was 
within the nation’s grasp. 


And yet, just when we had 
reached the point at which eman- 
cipation from drudgery, the capac- 
ity to produce all the essentials of 
material well-being without the 
slavery of inhuman hours, and the 
potential achievement of prosperity 
and leisure for all were at hand, we 
found ourselves victimized by a 
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financial debacle, an economic re- 
cession, and a vast social unsettle- 
ment, in which men walked hun- 
gry in the midst of plenty. What 
must the gods have thought as they 
watched this tragi-comedy! 

I do not want to join the over- 
simplifiers, and bring a false clarity 
to a situation that is admittedly 
complex. The cause of the current 
economic situation cannot be cap- 
tured in a phrase nor its cure dis- 
tilled in an epigram. But one thing 
is, I think, sun-clear: The leader- 
ship that has developed our policies 
for using goods and distributing 
wealth has proved inferior to the 
leadership that has developed our 
processes for making goods and 
producing wealth. We cannot, of 
course, tear the machine order and 
the economic order apart in our 
thinking. They are too intimately 
interlocked. But, in the deepest 
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The Odd Phenomenon Now Exists Wherein Too Much Production Has 


sense, I think it is accurate to say 
that the current depression is, in 
essence, an indictment, not of the 
machine order, but of the economic 
order. 

Let me translate these abstract 
observations into concrete terms. It 
is by now a threadbare platitude— 
even if a young platitude—to say 
that our machine economy is in 
trouble because our capacity to pur- 
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chase has not kept pace with our 
capacity to produce. Following the 
war, some of the more far-sighted 
leaders of American business and 
industry adopted a new credo that 
said a stable and widely distributed 
prosperity and healthy industrial 
development required high wages, 
short hours, and low prices (the 
latter to be interpreted as actual 
low prices and not falling prices). 
This ran contrary to the naive busi- 
ness thinking of earlier generations 
that said low wages, long hours, 
and high prices made for maximum 
profit. But outstanding industries 
throughout the United States 
proved by their balance sheets that 
high wages, short hours, and low 
prices were not only good for the 
masses but good for the manufac- 
turers. And we are in the grip of 
depression now, not because we fol- 
lowed this new credo of business, 


but because we did not follow it 
generally enough or apply it far 
enough. 
oOo 

HE simple fact is that a ma- 

chine economy must, along 
with the making of commodities, 
see to it that the consuming mil- 
lions have money with which to 
buy and leisure in which to enjoy 
the products the machine economy 
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creates. And that means higher 
wages than we have yet paid, 
shorter hours than we have yet set, 
and lower prices than we have yet 
achieved. Our machine economy is 
today sinking us in a sea of surplus 
production that we have not yet 
proved statesmanlike to use to the 
advantage of ourselves and of the 
world. I decline to concur with the 
observers who insist that we are 
producing too many goods. There 
are 120,000,000 of us in this nation, 
and, as a people, we have far from 
satisfied the legitimate demands of 
a healthy and civilized folk. There 
is a whole world outside our fron- 
tiers in which millions upon mil- 
lions of men and women are living 
far below the consumption level we 
have known and that health and 

civilized values dictate. If we are 
at all sensitive to the physical and 
spiritual needs of humanity, to say 





Made Millions Go Hungry. 


that we are now or shall be for 
generations to come at a point 
where humanity is surfeited with 
goods and services it does not need 
for better living is, to me, too in- 
credible to consider seriously. 

sut that we are producing more 
goods than the consuming millions 
are able to purchase is obvious. 
Production and consumption are 
seriously out of balance. There are 
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two obvious ways to deal with this 
disturbed balance between produc- 
tion and consumption. We can 
slow down production by deliberate 
policy or we can speed up con- 
sumption by deliberate policy. I 
shall not attempt to disguise my 
conviction that to throw the brakes 
on our productive capacity would 
be a coward’s policy and a social 
retreat. We have evolved a ma- 
chine economy that can, if we will 
but bring a far-sighted statesman- 
ship to its direction, emancipate the 
race from drudgery, lift the stand- 
ard of physical well-being through- 
out the world, and give mankind 
at last leisure in which to cultivate 
values that lie beyond economics. 
But the machine economy will 
never do these things unless and 
until the leadership of industry 
sees to it that a larger share of the 
national income is shifted into the 
pockets of the consuming millions, 
and until the margin of leisure for 
the millions is markedly increased. 
And if and when the leadership of 
industry assumes as one of its 
major duties increasing the income 
and the leisure of the millions, it 
will discover that, as a by-product 
of this statesmanlike social minis- 
try, it has made greater profits than 
ever before. 


A simple and single challenge 
lies coiled at the heart of this de- 
pression: Will the leadership of in- 
dustry prove as capable in produc- 
ing civilized consumers as it has 
proved itself capable in producing 
consumable commodities ? Unless it 
does, industrial leadership must 
resign itself to the certainty that 
our machine economy will slump 
into chronic depression and_ ulti- 
mate collapse. 


The logic of events is at last 
proving that the basic policies that 
will prove best for labor are the 
policies that will prove best for 
capital and vice versa. It is at last 
evident that it is to the best in- 
terests of business that a larger 
share of the national income shall 
find its way into the hands of the 
masses who buy consumable com- 
modities. It is obviously self-de- 
feating for business to get itself 
into the position to produce vast 
quantities of goods, unless, at the 
same time, it sees to it that there 
are vast masses of potential con- 
sumers ready with money to buy 
and leisure in which to use the 
goods that business produces. 


In the entire history of business- 
America, every general reduction 
of hours and every general rise in 
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wages, however bitterly fought by 
business and industrial leadership 
at the time, has been followed by 
a fresh accession of business ac- 
tivity and general prosperity. It 
is one of the ironies of history that 
the very things for which labor and 
liberalism have pleaded through 
the generations, on the ground of 
simple social justice, namely, high 
wages, short hours, low prices, are 
now seen to be the only things that 
can, in the interest of the solvency 
of capitalism, keep our industrial 
order a going concern. 


N the field of education, the spec- 

ialist has broken down in the 
face of a crisis that only the broad- 
ly-educated man, who can_ see 
things steadily and see them whole, 
could master. 


In the field of industry, the ma- 
chine order — which makes goods 
and produces wealth—has been as- 
toundingly successful, only to find 
its success turned into defeat be- 
cause the economic order—which 
has to do with using goods and dis- 
tributing wealth—has not been able 
to make wise use of the marvellous 
efficiency of the machine order for 
the benefit of all. 

sy a thousand superficial tests 
our captains of education and our 
captains of industry have been suc- 
cessful during the decade just 
closed, but in the deeper sense, they 
failed when faced with the crucial 
test of their careers, namely, the 
prevention of the current economic 
depression. And before they can 
again lay claim to success they 
must help us do two things, viz.: 

First, they must help us make 
our universities once more educa- 
tional institutions as well as train- 
ing stations for narrow specialists. 

Second, they must help us make 
our economic order as socially effi- 
cient in its policies for using goods 
and distributing wealth as they 
have made our machine order tech- 
nologically efficient in its processes 
for making goods and producing 
wealth. 

The gist of what I have tried to 
say today is that our panicky pres- 
ent is the result of our very largely 
planless past. If we isolate any 
section of economic America, we 
find that it has been managed ad- 
mirably, in the technical sense of 
management, but if we look for 
general economic. statesmanship, 
we look in vain. If we permit the 
present to be as planless as the past 
has been, if we content ourselves 











with hastily improvised policies to 
jack up morale or hastily impro- 
vised protests to provide stump- 
speech copy for some next cam- 
paign, we shall find ourselves citi- 
ens of a fear-ridden future in which 
we shall be dragged at the heels of 
forces and fears over which we 
shall be able to exert no more con- 
trol than we exerted over the forces 
that brought a bloated market to 
explosion in the fall of 1929. 


This fear-ridden and uncon- 
trolled future need not be. There 
is genius enough in America to 
evolve and to execute political and 
economic policies that will give us 
a future that will, in point of ma- 
terial well being and social enrich- 
ment, far out-strip the very real, if 
somewhat spotty, prosperity of the 
last decade. If America does not 
realize this finer and more fruitful 
future, and begin her realization of 
it with decent promptness, it will be 
either because at the top we suffer 
a breakdown of industrial, political 
and educational statesmanship or 
because at the bottom the people, 
in a moment of leaderless confu- 
sion, fanatically follow some false 
prophet from either the ultra-reac- 
tionary or the ultra-radical camp. 
It will not be because the cards of 
destiny are stacked against us. They 
are not. Every card in the deck is 
in our hands. It is a matter of 
playing them expertly. 


QOD 
Western Millers 
The Annual Meeting of the 


Western Millers’ was held on Feb- 
ruary 18, at the office of the com- 


pany. The old officers and direc- 
tors were re-elected. R. M. Rogers 
was named Assistant Secretary, 


and H. S. Byrkit, Assistant Treas- 
urer, of the company. The com- 
pany has had rapid growth in the 
last few years and has recently 
moved into its new quarters which 
were practically doubled in size. 


Soc 


Reducing Ash Heap 


The Insurance Review is “A 
Journal Devoted to Reducing the 
National Ash-heap,” Volume XVI, 
Number 1 was issued last month. 
This publication is published by the 
National Mutual Church Insurance 
Company of Chicago, Henry P. 
Magill, Editor, and goes to the 
twenty thousand policyholders of 
the company, and to a large list of 
prospects. Its contents should be 
helpful to property owners in pre- 
venting unnecessary loss by fire. 
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Reinsurance by Special Companies 


What the Situation is in Germany 
Are Organized to Take Over Excess 


HILE the technical institu- 

tion of reinsurance is as old 

as modern insurance itself 
and therefore looks back upon a 
history of a little more than 500 
years, it is less than a century ago 
since the reinsurance business has 
been carried on by special insur- 
ance companies established and 
conducted for its exclusive opera- 
tion. The cradle of the first inde- 
pendent reinsurance companies 
stood on German soil, and up to 
this day independent German rein- 
surance companies occupy a lead- 
ing position on the international re- 
insurance market. American read- 
ers may therefore be interested in 
learning something of the develop- 
ment and experience of this branch 
operated by German reinsurance 
companies. Right now such infor- 
mation would seem to be especially 
opportune, since the largest Ger- 
man reinsurance concern, which is 
probably also the largest or nearly 
the largest in the world, the Munich 
Reinsurance Company, has com- 
pleted its fiftieth year of business 
a few months ago. ‘ 

The first special reinsurance in- 
stitutes in Germany were organ- 
ized in connection with existing fire 
and transport insurance enterprises. 
The first institute of this kind—not 
only in Germany but in the world— 
was founded by the “Lower Rhine 
Merchandise Insurance Company” 
(Niederrheinische Guterasseku- 
ranzgesellschaft) in the city of 
Wesel. It was a small reinsurance 
society connected with that com- 
pany, its operations being confined 
to transport insurance and the busi- 
ness of the mother company. It 
was founded in 1841 and continued 
in business down to the present 
time. 

OSD 

HE first institute which was 

organized as an independent 
enterprise on a broader basis, not 
confined to transport business but 
in addition taking up especially the 
fire branch and, in course of time, 
the reinsurance of all the other 
branches of insurance, was the 
Cologne Reinsurance Company, 


which was chartered at Cologne in 
1846. It was followed by many 
other companies establishing affil- 
lated concerns for reinsurance. 





‘Respecting 


By PROF. DR. ALFRED MANES 


Berlin 


It remains to review the develop- 
ment of the mutual concerns. They 
were mostly concerned with the fire 
reinsurance business, more specifi- 
cally the reinsurance of the public 
insurance institutes in Germany. 
Such reinsurance covers cannot be 
traced back farther than the early 
fifties of the last century, nor has 
the reinsurance so far enjoyed a 
growth similar to that shown by the 
private fire insurance enterprises, 
especially the joint stock com- 
panies. In 1876 a special reinsur- 
ance department was established 
within the union of public fire in- 
surance institutes, this being a self- 





‘“‘Konzerns’’ Which 
C overage 


(Verein wechselseitiger Element- 
arversicherungsgesellschaften) at 
Vienna and the Reinsurance So- 
ciety of Reciprocal Austrian Life 
Insurers (Ruckversicherungsverein 
wechselseitiger osterreichischer 
Lebensversicherer). In Switzer- 
land a union of cantonal fire insur- 
ance institutes exists. 

The development of the German 
reinsurance during the following 
decades is characterized by the fact 
that the companies are doing a 
steadily growing amount of foreign 
business. 


BOUT the middle of the nine- 
ties a notable rise lasting up to 
and into the world-war took place 
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A Retnsurance Company Occupies This Handsome Building in Munich 


contained department with its own 
assets and liabilities and its sepa 
rate bookkeeping and accounting, 
membership in which is open to 
any public fire insurance institute 
joining the union. The scheme of 
combining a number of mutual in 
stitutes into a reinsurance company 
on the mutual plan, as carried out 
here, was an entirely new depart 
ure. There are similar enterprises 
in Austria, viz: The Union of Re- 
ciprocal Insurance Companies 





through the activity of the Munich 
Reinsurance Company. During the 
many years its operations were di- 
rected by its founder Thieme and 
his successor Kisskalt it became a 
business principle to make sure of 
the greatest attainable equalization 
by extending the scope of opera- 
tions to the highest possible num- 
ber of different insurance branches, 
especially new ones; to conclude as 
many general reinsurance agree- 
ments (treaties) as possible and to 
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participate in numerous companies 
in as many different parts of the 
whole world as possible. Thieme 
was the first to carry on reinsur- 
ance not merely as a sort of tech- 
nical department of direct under- 
writing companies but to organize 
it as an independent branch of in- 
surance on a large and interna- 
tional scale. 

During the last decades large re- 
insurance concerns have, in their 
turn, repeatedly founded direct 
companies. Thus almost imper- 
ceptibly another change has taken 
place: These reinsurers are get- 
ting control of the market to an 
increasing extent, founding or 
(during the period of inflation) re- 
organizing direct companies and 
bringing their influence to bear up- 
on the original underwriters in this 
and other ways. They may compel 
the latter to take unnecessarily 
high reinsurance cover or may force 
upon them general agreements and 
“treaties” unduly favoring the in- 
terests of the reinsurers. It may 
happen, however, that conditions 
are reversed, original underwriters 
taking advantage of and jeopardiz- 
ing reinsurance companies, whether 
it be by exacting excessive commis- 
sions or accepting highly unfavor- 
able risks. 

A fast growing tendency is no- 
ticeable on the part of the reinsur- 
ers—not least in Germany—to ac- 
quire interests in direct companies 
in some way or another, especially 
by taking over blocks of their 
shares, which renders it easy for 
them to obtain a controlling influ- 
ence over the boards of managers 
and directors and secure continued 
alimentation through quota share 
reinsurance agreements. This meth- 
od is conspicuously practiced by 
modern German groups of allied 
insurance companies (“Konzerns,” 
as they are termed in Germany). 


The foreign reinsurance business, 
in so far as companies doing rein- 
surance exclusively are concerned, 
ranked below the German business 
up to the time after the close of 
the world-war. In fact there were 
few countries outside of Germany 
where special reinsurance enter- 
prises of international standing 
existed. The earliest companies of 
this kind outside Germany were 
established anywhere from 22 to 71 
years later than the first German 
reinsurance company; viz: 1863 in 
Switzerland, 1864 in France, 1865 
in Austria, 1903 in England, 1912 
in the United States. It is a very 


remarkable fact that all of the few 
companies 


English reinsurance 
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which had been founded during the 
last century have since gone out of 
business. That in spite of the 
strong need existing for reinsur- 
ance in the United States, inde- 
pendent reinsurance should not 
have prospered there until quite 
lately, is due to reasons which can- 
not be fully understood or appre- 
ciated in Europe. 


Se 


S a matter of course, the Ger- 

man reinsurance business has 
suffered very severely through the 
world-war; yet it is worthy of note 
that, in spite of all, the connections 
between this exceedingly interna- 
tional special business and the un- 
derwriting interests outside Ger- 
many were not completely broken 
off during the world-war, and even 
where a severence took place the 
threads have been taken up and 
tied again, because in this as in 
other respects economic necessities 
proved stronger than political as- 
pirations. The fact that within a 
few years after the close of the 
world-war the German reinsurance 
business succeeded in regaining a 
commanding position on the inter- 
national market is conclusive proof 
of its exceedingly great strength, 
the high quality of its achieve- 
ments, and the grit and energy of 
its leaders. And this fact is all the 
more notable since strenuous ef- 
forts have been made in many coun- 
tries to exclude the German rein- 
surance business from the world 
market by organizing reinsurance 
companies of their own. The pol- 
icy of the German reinsurers to 
establish branches and _ affiliated 
companies abroad—in Switzerland 
and Holland as well as in North 
and South American countries— 
originally, no doubt, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating settlements of 
reinsurances on a foreign currency 
basis, was another factor which in- 
creased and strengthened their for- 
eign connections. 


The German reinsurance market, 
however, is materially different in 
1930 from what it used to look like 
twenty years ago. It is now ruled 
by large groups of companies 
(called “Konzerne” in German), 
foremost among them the Munich 
Reinsurance Company —it earns 
nearly one-half of the aggregate 
gross premium income of the 25 
German reinsurance companies. In 
this connection, however, two 
things must be taken into account: 
On the one hand, a very consider- 
able part of the premium income 
is derived from abroad; on the other 








hand, a likewise very material part 
of the reinsurance premiums from 
German direct underwriters find 
their way into foreign channels. 
But another essential change in the 
structure of the German reinsur- 
ance business is noticeable. The 
consolidation of numerous com- 
panies into “Konzerns” or other 
groups renders it possible to dis- 
tribute even large risks within a 
given group or “Konzern,” espe- 
cially when it inclides reinsurance 
companies. No big group will cede 
anything to another group except 
in extreme cases, i. e. such as in- 
volve extremely large risks. As a 
rule, however, reinsurance of such 
large excess amounts is not good 
business. 

More than one-half of the Ger- 
man companies may be said to be 
tied up in such groups. The bulk 
of the “Konzerns” have come into 
existence during the war and the 
money inflation times. 

The war and post-war times have 
brought forth an over-abundance of 
new reinsurance companies; many 
of them have since disappeared, but 
as yet the consolidation process 
does not seem to have come to an 


end. 
oNs 


JRING the last years there has 

been no lack of talk about a 
crisis in the reinsurance business, 
nor can its existence be denied with 
respect to at least a number of com- 
panies, as may be safely inferred 
from the failure or fusion of several 
concerns in the course of the last 
few years. In some branches opera- 
tions have resulted in particularly 
great losses. That is true especial- 
ly of transport reinsurance includ- 
ing automobile hull insurance, but 
results in the liability, hail, and 
partly also in the fire reinsurance 
branches have likewise proved more 
or less disappointing. A number 
of companies did not balk at dubi- 
ous business transactions, they as- 
sumed risks of poor quality and, 
in some cases, failed to muster suf- 
ficient moral strength to resist un- 
favorable conditions imposed by 
original underwriters. 

Since very recently it may prob- 
ably be said that both in Germany 
and other European countries recip- 
rocal reinsurance covers, i. e. re- 
insurance arrangements between 
direct companies to the exclusion of 
independent reinsurance companies. 
have been falling off. This may be 
attributed to a number of causes, 
including especially the fact that 
many state insurance departments 


(Continued on Page 24) 

















$500 License for Added 
Agents in Oregon Ruled 
Unconstitutional 


HE United States District Court 

(Oregon) in the case of the 
Northwestern National Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
vs. Clare A. Lee, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Oregon, de- 
cided, February 12, 1931, that the 
provision of the Oregon insurance 
laws which required a license fee of 
$500 for additional insurance agents 
in cities and towns, the fee payable 
by the insurance companies, is uncon- 
stitutional and void. The case was 
tried before Circuit Judges Rudkin 
and Wilbur and District Judge Mc- 
Nary sitting en banc. Judge Wilbur 
wrote the opinion which was released 
for publication on or about March 
6th. The case arose when the North- 
western National Insurance Company 
sought to enjoin the insurance com- 
missioner of Oregon from enforcing 
the statute in question on the ground 
that it was in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The in- 
junction was granted as prayed. 


Section 6388 of the Oregon Laws 
provides : 


(1) “It shall be unlawful for any fire 
insurance company doing business in the 
State of Oregon to write, place or cause 
to be written or placed, any policy or 
contract for indemnity or insurance on 
property situated or located in the State 
of Oregon, except to or by the duly au- 
thorized agency or agent of such insurance 
company residing and doing business in 
this state, to whom the premium on such 
insurance shall be paid. * * * 


(4) “Every insurance company licensed 
to transact a fire insurance business in this 
state and lawfully doing such business 
therein, may, in respect thereof, establish 
agencies in this state, to consist of but one 
agent for each city, town or village in 
the state * * * and additional agencies as 
hereinafter provided, and the name of 
every agent appointed, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section shall be filed 
with the insurance commissioner imme- 
diately upon the making of such appoint- 
ment by any such company. The insur- 
ance commissioner shall thereupon issue 
to each such agent * * * qualified as pro- 
vided in this act a certificate setting forth 
that such agent is entitled to act for the 
company appointing him for the balance 
of the current year. * * * The fee fixed 
for issuing such certificate shall be $2 and 
shall be paid to the insurance commis- 
sioner * * *; 


(7) “Any such insurance company * * * 
may appoint one additional agent * * * in 
any city of this state having a population 
of 50,000 or more inhabitants according to 
the last federal census ; 


(8) “Any such insurance company may 
appoint an additional agent or agents * * * 
in any city of this state on application to 
the insurance commissioner and the pay- 
ment of an annual license fee of $500 for 
each such agent.” 
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HIS section has been generally 

conceded by administrative agen- 
cies in Oregon to be applicable only 
to foreign fire insurance companies. 
This view seems’ to have been taken 
by the Supreme Court of Oregon 
(Herbring v. Lee, 126 Ore. 588, 169 
Pac. 236, 60 A.L.R. 1165). However, 
even in view of the foregoing it can- 
not be positively said that the section 
does not apply to domestic and for- 
eign fire insurance companies alike. 


The court noted that it was pos- 
sible to place either one of two con- 
structions on the section and held as 
follows: 


“We conclude then that the statute in 
question, so far as it is an attempt to dis- 
criminate between foreign and domestic 
insurance companies as to the license fee 
for its agent is for that reason and to that 
extent void. 

“* * * We must add that if Par. 6388 
supra. does apply to all fire insurance com- 
panies, and there is no discrimination as 
between foreign and domestic fire insur- 
ance companies, the imposition of a license 
fee of $500 for each additional agent who 
participates in the effecting of insurance 
as a solicitor or broker, or otherwise, is 
an unreasonable and constitutional inter- 
terence with the right of a fire insurance 
company to transact business. 

“The defendant should be permanently 
enjoined from enforcing the law in ques- 
tion, insofar as it requires a license fee 
of $500.” 

The decision of the court insofar as 
it considered the statute as applying 
to foreign fire insurance companies 
exclusively is based upon the follow- 
ing proposition stated in the opinion. 


“The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution prohibits unjust dis- 
crimination as between persons under the 
jurisdiction of the State, and probably no 
one would question that a statute requir- 
ing from one domestic insurance company 
the payment of $500 and from another 
domestic insurance company the payment 
of $2 for the same service would be viola- 
tive of that constitutional provision. It 
is equally clear that, where a foreign 
corporation is lawfully within the state and 
authorized to do business therein, it is en- 
titled to invoke the same constitutional pro- 
visions, and that a state cannot deprive 
such foreign corporation of that constitu- 
tional right to the equal protection of the 
law under the Federal Constitution. 

“* * * The Courts, with practical unan- 
imity, hold that a foreign corporation, once 
having been permitted to enter into a state 
and engage in business, has the right to 
invoke the Fourteenth Amendment against 
unjust discrimination whether they arise 
under legislation passed after its permit 
or before.” 

The insurance commissioner re- 
sisted the plea for an injunction and 
contended for the constitutionality of 
the statute on the theory advanced by 
the Supreme Court of Oregon in Her- 
bring v. Lee, supra, and stated by that 
court in the following language : 

“The power of the state to impose con- 
ditions upon which a foreign fire insurance 
company may be permitted to do business 
in this state is not subject to constitutional 
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limitations, and the rights of foreign com- 
panies applying for a license to act as agent 
for such insurance company are contingent 
upon the compliance of the company with 
conditions precedent to its right to appoint 
such an agent. 

* * Ok x 

“It must be conceded that a state has the 
power to prohibit a foreign corporation 
from doing businiess in the State of Ore- 
gon. This includes the lesser power to 
regulate and imipose a restriction upon 
such foreign corporations as a condition 
precedent to its doing business or to enlarge 
or extend its business in this state.” 


This defense was held to be un- 
sound. In disallowing it as a valid 
argument in support of the constitu- 
tionality of the statute the court said: 
‘ “It follows that unless the $500 license 
fee, imposed as a condition precedent to the 
employment of additional agents for the 
foreign insurance company, is a condition 
precedent of a permit to the insurance 
company to do business in the state, it is 
an unjust discrimination violative of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. It is assumed by the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon in its decision in 
Herbring v. Lee, supra, and also by the 
defendant herein in its briefs, that it is a 
condition precedent, and therefore justified. 
No reason is advanced in support of this 
assumption, the only basis for such an 
assumption whicr occurred to us is that the 
insurance company making application for 
license to transact business in the state 
knows when it makes such applications 
that the law under which the application is 
made does in effect provide that if it de- 
sires to appoint more than one agent in 
each city, or two in Portland, it must pay 
the additional license fee. But this is not 
sufficient to justify the discrimination 
against it and no case has been cited which 
goes to that extent.” 

It is pointed out that no attempt 
has been made to justify the decision 
in question as a valid exercise of the 
taxing power or the police power of 
the State of Oregon. 

In support of its main decision the 
Fedéral District Court cites two 
United States Supreme Court cases: 
Liggett v. Baldridge (1928) 278 U.S. 
105, 73 L. Ed. 204; and Quaker City 
Cab Company vy. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania (1928) 277 U.S. 389, 
72 LL. Ed. 927. 

The Northwestern National Insur- 
ance Company has been seeking over 
a period of years to have this section 
of the Oregon laws declared uncon- 
stitutional. It attempted to appoint 
an additional agent in Portland with- 
out the payment of the $500 fee. On 
being refused a license the prospective 
agent appealed to the state courts to 
review the decision of the insurance 
commissioner. In Herbring v. Lee, 
(1928) 126 Ore. 588, 269 Pac. 236, 
60 A. L. R. 1165, the insurance com- 
missioner was upheld and the statute 
declared constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon. This decision 
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“Cjsuaranteed Stock Insurance” 


I’ THE public would like a good laugh we recom- 

mend as an unfailing mirth-producer an examination 

of that pompous phrase “Guaranteed Stock Insur- 
ance.” This slogan, which has been given wide publicity 
both in the press and in direct advertising matter, indeed 
has an unctious sound. When spoken it rolls from the 
tongue with resonance, when read, it looks good to the 
eye, when presented by a stock company agent, it takes 
on a mock sanctity as if it were a warning of some Delphic 
oracle that any other type of insurance is a product of 
weak if not actually crooked minds. ‘‘Guaranteed Stock 
Insurance’— something to take off our hats to—an 
ostentatious idol of rotund figure serene in its own com- 
placency. 

But what is guaranteed to the public? Well, beyond 
printing the slogan in red ink on the circulars and cards 
handed out to prospects, nothing is guaranteed. When 
stock insurance comes face to face with disaster or skull- 
duggery it withers away, guarantee and all, and the policy 
holders look sadly at the red ink and sigh over their 
credulity. 


UCARANTEED Stock Insurance! How hollow a 

phrase when seen in the light of such debacles as 
for instance the recent failure of the Darby .\. Day Com- 
panies. These concerns had the standard stock organiza- 
tion, paid in capital stock, something of a surplus, and an 
eager group of solicitors who went up and down the 
streets, telling with apparent authority of their superior 
brand of Guaranteed Stock Insurance. 

What happened? Was their insurance guaranteed 
when bad management finally forced the companies to 
the wall? When bankruptcy ensued did the stockholders 
put up anything to make the loss good. Well hardly. 
They looked gloomily at the record of the money they 
had dropped and took refuge in the law that a stock- 
holder is not liable beyond the amount of his investment. 
The guarantee meant nothing. 


And so the bubble invariably bursts when stock com- 
panies fail. The creditors look around and find the 
“guarantee” at the bottom of the resulting pile of junk. 
Further along in this editorial, a number of other recent 
instances will be mentioned but as a typical example let 
us take a close look at the Darby A. Day matter. Just 
for the sake of the argument nothing will be said of the 
question of moral deriliction. All we will seek is any 
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glimmering of evidence that a stock company guaranty 
really guarantees. 

To make sure that we cannot be accused of making a 
biased report, we are quoting below excerpts from the 
account of the “Darby Day Crash” that appeared in the 
February 12th issue of the National Underwriter, which 
is by no means a mutual publication. 

“W.C. Claussen, attorney general, told Judge Lindsay 
that * * * the Darby Day mess is inextrically involved 
* * * The bill, accompanying the state’s petition for 
receiver, stated that the $2,029,000 gross ledger assets of 
the Chicago Fidelity & Casualty when it was licensed, 
have dwindled to $8,000 of admitted assets.” 

Concerning the collapse of another Day company the 
National Underwriter said: 

“The extent to which the Liberty of Dayton was 
demolished is shown in the report of the Ohio depart- 
ment. At the beginning of 1930 the company was writing 
at the rate of $1,000,000 in premiums. Its loss ratio 
had run up during 1929 and while its future was not 
considered particularly bright the company had some 
good agencies. With careful management and a more 
conservative policy it was predicted that the Liberty 
could be made into a company worth while. It seems 
that the actual raiding of the assets took place last Sep- 
tember. It was purchased by the Darby A. Day interests 
of Chicago during the summer. 

“On September 1st the Liberty had no collateral loans. 
On September 30th a collateral loan of $315,000 was 
listed, with other company stocks put up. This loan had 
been made to the Day outfit. On September Ist there 
were no unsecured loans. On September 30th there was 
an unsecured loan of $53,000. On September Ist the 
bonds totaled $994,000 and on September 30th, $751,000. 
The good stocks on September Ist were valued at 
$223,000 and on September 30th, $178,000. The transac- 
tion, however, that broke the back of the Liberty was 
the substitution of real estate and apartment building 
bonds as well as stock in other units of the Darby Day 
group in place of government bonds, federal land bank 
bonds and other securities. On September Ist the non- 
admitted assets were $131,655. On September 30th this 
item was $1,044,261. On that date the book value of the 
securities owned by the Liberty exceeded the market 
value $583,536. Within 30 days nearly $1,000,000 had 
been taken out of the company. The surplus had entirely 
disappeared and there was an impairment reaching into 
hundreds of thousands.” 


OMS“ 


HE condition of the Liberty carried down with it 
the Automobile Underwriters of Dallas which com- 
pany had invested in the Dayton concern’s stock to the 
extent of $300,000. The Insurance Board of Texas re- 
cently announced that all efforts to get some company 
to take over the Automobile Underwriters, reinsure its 
business and take care of its claims have been futile. 
A complete list of the Day insurance companies in- 
volved includes : 
Darby Day Investment Corp., 
Chicago lidelity & Casulaty, 
Liberty of Dayton, 
Automobile Underwriters of Dallas, 
Continental Indemnity of Kansas City, 
Continental Auto of Springfield, 
Samson Auto of Freeport, Ill. 
Please believe it when we say that the above recital 
is not made in a spirit of glee. Any insurance failure 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


The Great American Experiment 


afternoon of a March Saturday. 

The air was still reminiscent of 
winter, but the sun was shining with 
brilliance which had promise of ap- 
proaching spring. I noticed some of 
the shrubs which hedged the lawns 
of neighbor homes were swelling the 
thin ends of their branches into buds. 
Only that morning I had raked a few 
leaves off the tulip bed and found 
sprouts two and three inches high 
pushing their way up to the light. 

A hopeful revery was broken by 
the salutation of my pastor—good 
man—who had been out on a shep- 
herding expedition, rounding up 
members of his flock, not recently 
seen in the church fold. I confess I 
was among the number whose ab- 
sence may have occasioned him some 
anxiety. 

“T am glad to see you looking so 
fit,” he said. “I was afraid the flu 
might be responsible for your ab- 
sence from the congregation on the 
last several Sundays.” 


SS > 


[site on my way home in mid- 


SSP HAVE no such excellent ex- 
cuse,” I answered honestly. “If 
the truth must be told I have been 
suffering from no more serious com- 
plaint than seventh-day indolence. 
Work has been a little heavy and I 
have been inclined to loaf when I 
had the chance. I know I have been 
missing some good sermons.” 


“You are kind to say so, and I 
hope you mean it, altho I will not be 
vain as to agree with you. But I 
think you will miss one you would en- 
joy if you stay away tomorrow. I no- 
ticed you examining the shrubbery 
as you came along the street. It is 
good to see the buds shaping again, 
and the green spears of the bulbs 
pressing up through the earth and 
leaves. I judge you were thinking 
about garden-time, and so was I.” 

“You are right,” I replied. “I 
could feel my fingers itching to grasp 
the spade handle, and my nose is hun- 
gry—if a nose can be hungry—to 
smell the moist earthiness of the soil. 
[ want to get my fingers into it, mak- 
ing holes for the roots of little plants, 


or drilling shallow trenches for 
seeds,” 

DOD 
‘ce 


OU are a man after my own 
heart,” he retorted with en- 
thusiasm. ‘“‘My sermon tomorrow is 
neant for such as you. Did you ever 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


notice what was the first thing the 
Almighty did after He created man?” 

“T am afraid not,” I admitted. 

“Well, when you get home turn to 
the second chapter of Genesis, and 
read the first half dozen words of the 
eighth verse. That is to be my text.” 

I laughingly promised I would, 
and each of us went on his way. We 
were parted by a few steps when he 
called back over his shoulder: 

“Genesis is the first book in the 
Bible.” 

It was a deserved shot, altho, as a 
matter of fact, that much I did know. 
I grinned, however, and shouted my 
thanks. 


I found a Bible when I got home, 
and looked up the passage. The open- 
ing words of the verse read, “And 
the Lord God planted a garden.” 


yo 


O, the first thing the Almighty did 

after creating man was to plant 
a garden. That was interesting. It 
caught my imagination. There was 
something very human and _ very 
lovely in the thought. Man was made 
for garden life, or, to reverse it, gar- 
dens were made for man’s life. How 
far away from that ideal we had 
drifted in the great city from which 
I had just come. Perhaps this ex- 
plained the spring-time urge for con- 
tact with the soil, for the gentle han- 
dling of growing things, for the 
planting and cultivating, the brood- 
ing over seeds which burst and un- 
folded and thrust pale green tendrils 
into the sunlight. Man making a 
garden was repeating the work of his 
Creator, was, after a fashion, regain- 
ing his lost Paradise. That must be 
why there is joy and song in the toil 
of gardening. I felt that my spade 
could be dignified now by a better 
name than that of “agricultural im- 
plement.” It could be called an in- 
strument of the spirit. 


And I was pleased by the thought 
that my minister’s text said, “God 
planted a garden.” It might have 
said He created it, brought it into 
being full-blooming by a word, and 
that would have spoiled the picture; 
would have lifted it out of human 
experience. But He “planted” it. 
That suggested all the process of cul- 
tivation through which I must go. It 
gave me a sense of happy solemnity ; 
a sort of feeling of companionship 





with the first Great Gardener. I con- 
ceived the idea of religion being an 
experience which was not limited to 
Sunday and churches—an experience 
which could be known and deepened 
by the commonplace work of digging 
and sowing and weeding and the de- 
light of contemplating the results of 
this labor. 


TIS 


ND the garden became a parable, 

for I saw that the gentle art of 
cultivation on my fifty-foot lot rep- 
resented in many ways what the 
Great Gardener was trying to do for 
the lives of men—the digging and 
sowing and weeding through trials 
and hardships, losses and bereave- 
ments; the nurturing into the flower 
of character and the fruit of service 
by the rain and the sunshine which 
mingle in every-day’s living. And I 
reflected that here too I could have 
a companionship with Him, closer, 
more intimate, more joyous in its 
consequence. 


The next day I went to church. 
and listened to the sermon—a. good 
sermon, which said to me all over 
again, a little more certainly and 
more fully elaborated, the things I 
had been preaching from that text to 
myself, 





Qa 


Fitchburg Mutual 
Changes 


T the annual meeting of the 

Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Lincoln R. Welch 
was elected to the newly created 
office of chairman of the Board of 
Directors. : 

Warner M. Allen, also one of 
the directors, resigned as Assistant- 
Treasurer and Walter G. Graves 
was chosen for the place. Mr. 
Graves has been in the accounting 
department for a number of years. 

W. Bruce Adams, now Secretary, 
has stepped into the place left va- 
cant by the election of Frederick 
W. Porter to the presidency. Mr. 
Adams has long served as Mr. Por- 
ter’s right hand man. Charles T. 
Patch, former Chief Examiner, is 
the new Assistant Secretary. 

J. Lovell Johnson, and William 
\. Luther remain as Vice-President 
and Treasurer, respectively. 
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Editorial 


(Continued from Page 16) 


lowers the confidence of the public in 
the business in general, and mutuals 
also suffer from the reaction. But in 
self-defense it has become necessary 
to point out that stock companies fail 
or retire at least twice as fast as mu- 
tuals, and thus the word “guaranteed” 
is a misnomer when applied to stock 
outfits. As reenforcing this statement, 
let us submit the case of the Equitable 
Casualty and Surety Company of 
New York. This company, now in 
process of liquidation, was organized 
in 1924. It had a flash of prosperity, 
but, according to the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, there were in- 
dications on December 13, 1930, that 
the capital of $650,000 was impaired 
$588,836.31. 


Contributing to this were losses in 
the underwriting department of 
$580,634 or 15.9% of the earned 
premiums and losses from invest- 
ments of $998,202. Moreover, the 
company as of December 31, 1929 
owned in excess of six thousand 
shares of stock in the defunct Bank 
of the United States and large 
amounts of other questionable securi- 
ties. 


The history of the company reveals 
frantic efforts to bolster up its dwin- 
dling surplus by the creation and sale 
of additional shares and the acquiring 
of three smaller companies. If there 
ever was any merit in the argument 
that stockholders gave stability to an 
insurance concern, it had a golden op- 
portunity to show itself here. For the 
capital was increased from $250,000 
to $1,300,000 during the period from 
June, 1927 to December, 1929. Yet 
this hectic financing failed to protect 
either the stockholders or the public. 
The former saw much of their money 
go into a vain attempt to inflate the 
visible surplus, and the latter, de- 
ceived by a seeming adequacy of 
funds, retained all too much confi- 
dence in an institution which careful 
analysis would have shown to have 
been headed for the rocks. 


OOo 


S indicating the kind of bad man- 

agement which handicapped the 
Equitable Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, the concern in 1930 was fined 
the sum of $10,000 by the New York 
Department for issuing policies at cut 
rates to some without regard for ex- 
perience, the reductions having been 
made to policyholders who were 
friends of the officers of the Equit- 
able, while high rates were charged to 
unfortunates who were hard pressed 
to obtain surety bonds. Can even tlie 
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most dyed-in-the-wool stock enthusi- 
ast whittle any kind of a guaranty 
applying to a company like that? 

The Caldwell bank failures, which 
have had so much front page mention 
of late, brought to light a pitiable con- 
dition whereby several stock insur- 
ance companies threw caution to the 
winds and engaged in “frenzied fi- 
nance” regardless of the rights of 
public. In the wake of the Caldwell 
collapse, the Home Fire Insurance 
Company of Little Rock, Arkansas 
and the Home Accident Insurance 
Company of the same state promptly 
went into receivers’ hands. Bad man- 
agement and questionable investments 
in Caldwell controlled enterprises 
brought about their downfall, and to 
date none of the stockholders has 
been heard from offering to guarantee 
creditors from loss. Doesn’t it begin 
to look as if “guaranteed stock in- 
surance” is a phrase fashioned out of 
plain ordinary b-u-n-k? 

Among other stock companies 
which failed within recent months 
were : 

Hampton Roads Fire & Marine Ins. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. D. S. Lowe ap- 
pointed receiver November 19th. 

National Guaranty Fire Ins. Co., 
Newark, N. J. Fred Herrigel, Jr., 
and Chas. F. Lynch appointed receiv- 
ers on September 26th. 


Independent Bonding & Casualty 
Company. Receiver appointed Sep- 
tember 27th. 

Majestic Indemnity Company, New- 
ark, N. J. Receiver appointed Octo- 
ber 6th. 

Southern Casualty Company, Alex- 
andria, La. Receiver appointed Octo- 
ber 7th. 

Pennsylvania Surety Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Receiver appointed 
on January 19th. 

This does not at all prove that stock 
insurance is financially unsound. We 
could name dozens of stock concerns 
that are undoubtedly sound to the 
core, as regards their balance sheets 
—it is only their method of operation 
which is costly to their policyholders. 
We will go farther and say that we 
know many stock insurance officials, 
even agents, yes and brokers, to 
whom we would be entirely willing to 
trust our life, our fortune and our 
sacred honor. But not because their 
high character is guaranteed by their 
stock connections. 


There are some stock companies 
who do not have a policy of lying 
about the mutuals on every occasion, 
but alas their number seems, of late, 
to be becoming fewer. However, the 
advice of the mutuals, to look into the 


record of any insurance company be- 
fore signing up its application blank, 
has been acted upon by an increasing 
number of business men. 


All the controversy about the sta- 
bility of stock and mutual insurance 
could be silenced by a little common 
sense in investigating the standing of 
companies which are soliciting busi- 
ness—not mere bigness alone but 
ratio of surpluses to amounts at risk, 
and reputation for good management, 
which items are the paramount con- 
siderations. 


SS 


S to guaranteed insurance, what 

can be better than the mutual 
brand, with not only adequate re- 
serves and substantial surpluses avail- 
able for losses, but with a record for 
dividend returns to policy holders 
year after year averaging at least 
twenty percent, which could be, but 
seldom is, drawn on in case of neces~ 
sity due to catastrophe. 


Stock insurance has no such a line 
of defense. The stockholders, as seen 
by the Day story, supply no guaranty. 
There is much less assurance that 
stock companies will pay their claims, 
than that mutuals will pay. Insur- 
ance can be guaranteed only by sound 
financial policies and right manage- 
ment. Companies which measure up 
to such standards—whether stock or 
mutuals—are worthy of public trust. 
But why turn to the stock outfit when 
the mutuals are at hand ready to serve 
you with such efficiency, convenience 
and economy? And if a guaranty is 
wanted, is it not the wisest move to 
turn to insurance operating on the 
mutual plan which in this country 
runs back in an unbroken line of suc- 
cess to 1752. 


SIS 


Millers National Head 
Dies — 


A. REYNOLDS, president of 

e the Millers National, passed 

away at his residence in Chicago on 

March the third. His death followed 

an illness of several months during 

which period he had been confined to 
his home most of the time. 


Mr. Reynolds came to the Millers 
National in 1892 through giving them 
adjusting service and in 1895 he 
joined the organization regularly as 
an adjuster. In 1906 he was elected 
secretary, a position he held until he 
was elected president. He was prom- 
inent in the world of mutual affairs 
and will be missed greatly in insur- 
ance circles where he had a host of 
friends. 
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Auto Problems and State Funds 


From an Address Delivered Before the Recent M eeting of the 
Insurance Federation of America in New York City 


ments of modern civilization is 

the development of a form of 
transportation which, though a bless- 
ing to millions, is nevertheless one of 
the most potent menaces to life and 
limb in our country today. We are 
told that 31,000 people lost their lives 
as a result of accidents in 1929* and 
that upwards of a million more were 
injured. Unfortunately, conditions 
have not improved during the current 
year and it seems likely that this rec- 
ord will be increased by at least 5%. 
Whether we view these appalling 
statistics from the standpoint of their 
relationship to the number of cars in 
use or to the size of population, we 
learn that the death and injury rates 
are on the increase. With death and 
disability losses jumping 50% in 5 
years, with the number of automobiles 
in use increasing annually until they 
now total 27,000,000, with the grow- 
ing practice of having at least two 
cars in a family, and with the neces- 
sary inclusion of a great many per- 
sons whose ability to drive well is 
dubious, we are confrontéd with a 
problem of such vast social and eco- 
nomic significance that no thinking 
man can pass over it lightly. 


O-= of the most serious indict- 


TWOFOLD NATURE OF AUTOMFBILE 
ACCIDENT PROBLEM. The means taken 
for meeting this situation logically 
fall within two groups; (1) those for 
reducing to a minimum the hazard it- 
self and (2) those for minimizing the 
financial consequences thereof. Un- 
fortunately, these are frequently con- 
fused but I maintain that our thinking 
will be much clearer and that our 
solutions to this much sounder if we 
recognize that there are two distinct 
problems, of which the former, in my 
judgment at least, is of primary im- 
portance. Let us not obscure there- 
fore the necessity for adopting drastic 
safety measures, as the prime essen- 
tial for cutting down the accident 
rate. After all, that is real insurance 
in the first instance. Payment for 
injuries which result from accidents 
is little more than an apology, how- 
ever acceptable an apology may be 
under such conditions. 


LIABILITY SECURITY LAWS. But the 
payment problem is the one with 


*Latest figures available when this ad- 
dress was delivered. 


By DR. DAVID McCAHAN 


Assistant Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 


which we are particularly concerned 
today. To it has been devoted a vast 
amount of thought and energy within 
late years. I do not wish to take the 
time to trace the development of 
measures designed to give to the public 


well known to every man versed in 
automobile insurance. 


The second type is that which tends 
to accomplish the same thing by in- 
direction but without the objection- 
able compulsory feature. Twelve of 
our states and two Canadian Prov- 
inces have enacted measures of this 
character, perhaps the best known of 





Taking Too Seriously the Advice of the Modern Philosopher to Live Dangerously, 
Results in Many Auto Drivers Not Living Very Long 


some assurance of a financial return 
in the event they are killed or injured. 
You are already familiar with this 
history. We should note, however, 
that these measures, whether pro- 
posed or enacted, are of three general 
types. The first type is that which 
makes the carrying of automobile 
liability insurance a prerequisite to 
car registration. Massachusetts is the 
only state which has thus far adopted 
such a bill. The experience under it 
has received wide publicity and is 


which is the A.A.A. Safety Responsi- 
bilty Bill after which the New York 
law was patterned. It has been sug- 
gested as a model for states which 
desire to enact security laws. Certain 
of its features appear in the laws of 
New Jersey, California, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Maine, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
Wisconsin which, with Minnesota and 
New York, comprise the twelve states 
having financial responsibility legisla- 
~tion. 
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One cardinal principle of the 
Safety Responsibility Bill is that it 
provides for mandatory suspension of 
driving permits of all persons found 
guilty of serious violations of motor 
vehicle laws until they have estab- 
lished satisfactory proof of their 
financial responsibility against future 
injury to persons or property. More- 
over, in case a negligent driver, 
against whom a judgment has al- 
ready been entered, fails to satisfy it, 
his driving rights are suspended until 
the judgment has been satisfied and a 
guarantee of future responsibility 
established. Thus, this bill is particu- 
larly designed to deprive the careless, 
incompetent and irresponsible drivers 
of the use of the highways when they 
have demonstrated by their actions 
that they are a real or potential men- 
ace. It nevertheless has the effect of 
substantially increasing the number 
of persons who carry automobile lia- 
bility insurance inasmuch as many 
motorists who previously did not have 
this type of coverage do not want to 
risk the possibility of losing their 
driving privileges. It is reasonable to 
believe that in course of time the 
percentage of insured drivers, as a 
result of the operation of such a law, 
will become very high. Although the 
New Hampshire law does not contain 
all of the features of the A.A.A. Bill, 
it has been estimated that the propor- 
tion of insured motorists has jumped 
from 30% to 75% since its enact- 
ment. 

THE COMPENSATION PLAN 

HE third type of proposal is that 

which is frequently characterized 
by the term “Marx Plan.” It derives 
its name from the fact that Judge 
Marx of Ohio has been strenuously 
advocating it for some six or seven 
years. This plan is widely different 
in its legal principle from those which 
have been previously discussed. They 
are designed to assure some measure 
of recovery to persons injured in au- 
tomobile accidents when such parties 
can prove negligence on the part of 
the motorist. In other words, the legal 
principle of personal fault as a basis 
for a claim has not been disturbed, 
these laws only providing that when 
personal fault has been proven and a 
judgment secured, there will be some 
guarantee that the judgment will be 
met. The Marx Plan and a variety 
of other plans of similar character, 
such as the Strauss-Cuvillier Bill in 
New York, the Jones proposal for 
the District of Columbia, the Lear 
Bill and others of the same general 
type are designed, with some quali- 
fications, to permit every person in- 
jured in an automobile accident to 
receive compensation therefor accord- 
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ing to a stipulated scale, irrespective 
of personal fault. Obviously, this is 
a wide departure from the principle 
of liability law which have thus far 
governed the adjudication of automo- 
bile damage suits. It raises a number 
of very important questions which we 
shall not go into at this time. 

On the face of it, automobile com- 
pensation insurance presents a strong 
public appeal because it apparently 
will guarantee some benefits to every- 











They Drove Carelessly on a Bridge 


one who is injured or to the families 
of those who may be killed. No longer 
would it be necessary, say its pro- 
ponents, to employ a lawyer, to file 
suit against a motorist who is neg- 
ligent, or to await the outcome of a 
possibly prolonged litigation. Bene- 
fits would be fairly liberal. Court 
procedure would be cut to a mini- 
mum. Lawyers would not receive a 
substantial proportion of awards. In- 
sured persons or their dependents 
would receive benefits promptly and 
at the time when the need for them is 
greatest. 

The above is reasoning by exten- 
sion, an automobile compensation in- 
surance plan being likened to work- 
men’s compensation insurance. But 
proponents of the law fail to realize 
in most cases that this is not a true 
analogy. They do not give due recog- 
nition to the serious problems which 
would be raised that cannot readily be 


handled in a manner applicable to in- 
dustrial injuries. It is not my intent 
to discuss the pros and cons of com- 
pensation legislation at this time but 
rather to point out to you that the 
workmen’s compensation system is so 
vastly superior to the old employers’ 
liability regime that the public may 
readily be led into believing that an 
automobile compensation system is 
necessarily superior to our present 
system of common law liability. This 
is a subject worthy of an address in 
itself and has been most ably handled 
by Mr. Lilly in his recent paper pre- 
sented before the Ohio State Bar 
Association. 

POSSIBILITY OF STATE INSURANCE 
FUNDs. What we particularly wish 
to discuss today is the possibility that 
out of this mass of legislative pro- 
posals and enactments may come the 
establishment of state automobile in- 
surance funds. Bills to this effect 
have been introduced into many legis- 
latures and it is not inconceivable that 
1931 will witness a hitherto un- 
equalled flood of such proposals. It 
is but natural that any legislation 
which smacks of compulsion should 
give rise to the argument that “the 
state requires it, therefore the state 
should furnish it at cost.” But here 
again we have a great deal of loose 
thinking so I should like to suggest 
to you certain difficulties which are 
bound to arise in the event our state 
governments assume the creation and 
operation of state automobile insur- 
ance funds. 

ALMOsT 100 sTATE FUNDs. It is not 
necessary that | draw upon my imag- 
ination in order to do this as the 
record of our country contains nu- 
merous instances of state activities 
along insurance underwriting lines. 
Up to the present time, nearly 100 
state insurance funds have been estab- 
lished. A brief review of these may 
be of interest. 

In the early banking history of the 
United States appear the records of 
two guaranty funds set up to pay the 
debts of insolvent banks. These seem 
to have been the earliest attempts in 
American financial history towards 
public operation of insurance enter- 
prises. Both were unsuccessful. Not 
until the closing years of the 19th 
century did the idea of state activity 
along this line gain any headway. 
From then until 1910 a number of ex- 
periments were launched, 4 bank 
guaranty funds, 2 teachers pension 
funds, 4 public property insurance 
funds, 1 life insurance fund and 8 
Torrens title insurance funds being 
initiated between 1896 and the year 
named. From 1911 to 1920 the growth 
in number, variety, premium income 
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and significance of these funds was 


quite marked, 37 of them being estab- 
lished in the period from 1911 to 1915 
inclusive and 27 in the period 1916 
to 1920 as contrasted with 19 organ- 
ized prior to 1910 and 11 created 
since 1920. The last one of which | 
have any knowledge is the Colorado 
Hail Insurance Fund which began 
business in 1929. 

All of these funds are not of the 
same relative consequence. Some of 
them are small in size and have been 
rendered inoperative by a repeal of 
the law, exhaustion of the fund or 
withdrawal of contributors. Neverthe- 
less, others are still of substantial im- 
portance, hail and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance funds, for in- 
stance, writing approximately 1/6 of 
the business in each field. 
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first group; teachers’ retirement and 
state employees’ retirement funds 
within the second group; and work- 
men’s compensation insurance, hail 
insurance, life insurance, bank guar- 
anty and Torrens title insurance 
funds in group three. Needless to say, 
automobile insurance funds, if any 
should be created, would likewise fall 
under the third classification. 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDs. The states 
are not the only governmental bodies 
which have created insurance funds. 
The Federal Government has estab- 
lished a life insurance fund for sol- 
diers and sailors, parcel-post and reg- 
istered mail insurance funds, a retire- 
ment fund for teachers in the District 
of Columbia and a retirement fund 
for civic service employees. A large 
number of municipalities and coun- 
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tioned, there are two outstanding rea- 
sons why state activities along the 
lines of insurance operation are of 
concern to every man engaged in the 
vocation of insurance. In the first 
place, because of a Supreme Court 
decision rendered many years ago, de- 
claring that insurance was not subject 
to national control under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution, insurance regulatory 
and supervisory powers of the vari- 
ous states have become absolute. This 
places the state governments in a pe- 
culiarly strategic position to create 
and operate public insurance funds. 
Moreover, any proposals with respect 
to social insurance measures would 
be enacted by the states and it logic- 
ally follows that if public operation 
is to be a feature of such measures, 





It Often Happens that the Wrecking Crew Has Little Material on Which to Exercise Its Ingenuity 


TYPES OF FUNDS 

© FAR there have been 10 types 
S of state insurance funds _at- 
tempted in this country. These may 
be divided into three groups, depend- 
ing upon the primary purpose of the 
fund; (1) those to insure the state 
against loss of its public property or 
losses due to defalcation of em- 
ployees, (2) those to guarantee to 
employees of the public, such as 
teachers and civil service employees, 
a definite income upon retirement, 
and (3) those to make available to 
private business and to citizens cer- 
tain forms of insurance coverage 
which might be obtainable from other 
sources. Fire and tornado insurance 
funds for public property, public of- 
ficial bonding funds and public depos- 
its guaranty funds come within the 





ties have also established insurance 
funds of various kinds, usually to 
pay for fire losses on public prop- 
erty or to provide an income for su- 
perannuated or disabled teachers, 
policemen and firemen. 

Although the funds of Federal and 
local governments to which reference 
has been made are of considerable im- 
portance, we note that they are pri- 
marily limited to rendering protection 
against loss of public property or pro- 
viding pensions for public employees. 
They do not write insurance generally 
for private business and citizens as 
do some of the states. Therefore, in 
my judgment, the state activity in this 
field is of much more significance and 
it is that which primarily concerns us 
today. 

Aside from the facts just men- 





the state itself will control that opera- 
tion. . 
THE ROADS MEET 

HAVE outlined for you in a brief 

manner the development of two 
types of legislation which are of pri- 
mary concern to insurance men. These 
need not necessarily converge but 
they frequently do. The value or suc- 
cess of a particular form of social in- 
surance legislation is by no means de- 
pendent upon the entry of the state 
into the insurance business. This has 
been well demonstrated in the case of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Recognition of the fact by us, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean that 
the public will agree. To many there 
appears to be a magic in having the 
name of the state attached to an in- 
surance plan. We cannot answer such 
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by proclaiming that there should be 
“more business in government and 
less government in business.” They 
will not accept that dictum and believe 
that it is used only to veil the issue. 
They realize that we are living in a 
changing world and it may be desir- 
able to modify our old concepts from 
time to time to meet new conditions. 
The only way in which we can con- 
vince them that modification of this 
character is not for the best interests 
of themselves and the general public 
is to show them what reasonably may 
be expected if we turn over to state 
officials the operation of a business 
which is complex in its very nature 
and which has developed its service 
under a regime of private competi- 
tion. To that end, let me point out 
some very salient considerations. 


AN ILLOGICAL posiTION. Is_ the 
operation of a liability insurance plan 
by the state in conformity with our 
American philosophy of government ? 
To my mind the answer is decidedly 
“no.” | cannot conceive of the state, 
through an insurance fund or even 
through a monopolistic mutual asso- 
ciation controlled and regulated by 
public officials, being put into the posi- 
tion of defending one citizen against 
another. That is a highly illogical 
situation since the person being de- 
fended may be the one who is re- 
sponsible whereas the defense is 
erected against a citizen who has been 
injured or against the beneficiaries of 
one who has been killed. It is true 
that the state does prosecute for cer- 
tain crimes but there the situation is 
quite the reversed. The prosecutor is 
endeavoring to obtain conviction for 
a crime which has been committed 
against the public welfare. 


We all know that the outcome of a 
liability suit is contingent upon the 
ability of the claimant to prove per- 
sonal fault. We also know that the 
function of liability insurance is to 
protect the insured party whether or 
not that insured party was negligent. 
Can you conceive of a situation where 
a reckless driver is defended by the 
state against the claims of a poor 
widow and a number of children? 
Such a situation need arise only a few 
times until there would be a strenuous 
demand for entire abolition of the lia- 
bility system or so much pressure 
brought to bear upon the administra- 
tion of the fund that payments would 
be made on the basis of expediency 
rather than on that of negligence. 
Possibly the compensation plan would 
be advocated instead. Certainly we 
would be justified in assuming that 
the liability system would degenerate 
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into a modified, though very inequita- 
ble, form of compensation even were 
the compensation principle not adopt- 
ed in toto. 


The proposed compensation meas- 
ures, however, usually contemplate 
the possibility of an injured party 
being permitted to obtain an addi- 
tional award if he can prove gross 
negligence on the part of the motorist. 
If they did not permit of such an 
additional claim, then they would 
place the injured party in the highly 
unfavorable position of being unable 
to secure from a wealthy reckless or 
intoxicated driver more than a mere 
nominal payment. To state that a 
business or professional man with a 
large income who is run down by such 
an irresponsible driver should be lim- 
ited to $4 a day for disability or his 
beneficiaries restricted to collecting 
$6,500 in case of death is utterly ridic- 
ulous. Yet if we endeavor to remedy 
such a situation by permitting a dam- 
age suit to be entered under such cir- 
cumstances, we encounter again the 
objection above stated. 


MORE LIMITED COVERAGE. If ex- 
perience in other fields affords a reli- 
able gauge, the coverage to be ex- 
pected from a state insurance fund 
would not be so broad as that obtain- 
able from private carriers. Usually, 
the provisions of private contracts are 
more liberal and: permit of greater 
flexibility as respects adaptation to 
the needs of the insured. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of work- 
men’s compensation and hail insurance 
policies. The problem of extra-ter- 
ritorial protection particularly sug- 
gests itself in this connection. It is 
quite likely that an automobile com- 
pensation fund might, by law, be per- 
mitted only to insure the motorist for 
accidents occurring within the state 
borders. It would then be necessary 
for a motorist to obtain a special con- 
tract with a private insurance com- 
pany in order that he might have 
adequate coverage. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS. One treads on 
dangerous ground when he refers to 
political influence and its bearing 
upon the administration of an insur- 
ance fund. Nevertheless, we have 
manifold instances of its baneful ef- 
fects in other fields. Our political 
system of administering governmen- 
tal machinery is woefully inefficient 
so far as government itself is con- 
cerned. And by no means is that po- 
litical system adapted to the operation 
of a business. When we carry it over 
into business activities, indifference, 
mismanagement and inefficiency are 
bound to follow. We note, for ex- 
ample, that among compensation in- 


surance funds, many officials have 
had no previous insurance trainitg or 
experience. The turnover among ex- 
ecutives is high and in spite of the 
technical ability which should be re- 
quired for the management, the scale 
of salaries is ordinarily low. The 
dual functions of various compensa- 
tion fund administrators are incom- 
patible and decidedly to be deplored. 
The tenure of office is too uncertain 
for the most part to attract capable 
men who might wish to enter this field 
as a life’s work. Due credit must, of 
course be given to a few very able 
managers who are now operating cer- 
tain insurance funds and who have 
made an excellent showing in spite of 
the handicaps which surrounds them. 
Nevertheless, the conditions are not 
suitable for the development of a high 
grade personnel. There is no reason 
to think that the situation would be 
any different were the state writing 
automobile liability or automobile 
compensation insurance. 


State funds are usually not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the state insur- 
ance department nor to the statutory 
and departmental regulations applica- 
ble to private companies. It is espe- 
cially regrettable that frequently they 
are not required to meet the same 
standards of solvency. It is not in 
the nature of politicians to admit the 
failure of any much vaunted experi- 
ment and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that should the resultant record 
be unsatisfactory, it might be con- 
cealed for some time. As late as 1926, 
the Secretary of the Nebraska Guar- 
anty Fund Commission stated in his 
annual report “Truly, Nebraska is a 
remarkable state and tells a story no 
other state can tell.” He was refer- 
ring to the apparent success of the 
Guaranty Fund although at that time 
the fund was operating a large num- 
ber of banks as going concerns which 
should have been put into insolvency. 
Many of you know the later history 
of the Nebraska Fund. It failed 
with a net deficit of approximately 
$20,000,000, a substantial part of 
which accrued prior to the report 
mentioned. 


CLAIM ADJUSTMENT. One of the 
advantages urged for a compensation 
plan in contrast to the liability system 
is that settlement would be made 
promptly in order that the injured 
party might receive the benefits at the 
time of greatest need. It is intersting 


to note that in the case of various state 
insurance funds, there has been pro- 
rating of claims and slowness of settle- 
ment. The influence of governmental 
red tape cannot be ignored. Dut of ever 
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greater significance in connection with 
the problem of adjusting claims for 
automobile accidents is the possibility 
of political pressure being exerted in 
some cases. The facts regarding an 
automobile accident are much more 
difficult to ascertain than is the case 
with industrial accidents. Frequently 
there are no outside witnesses. Rain, 
darkness, fright or the rapidity of 
events may confuse the participants 
so that they are not even sure just 
what did occur. Accounts of an ac- 
cident vary even when their relators 
are honestly endeavoring to present a 
true picture. Under such conditions it 
is obvious that a state fund may be 
urged to settle certain claims liberally 
out of court whereas others of like 
nature would be contested. Of course, 
inequitable adjustments are not im- 
possible under a private regime but 
the force of competition and the salu- 
tary supervision of a good insurance 
commissioner tend to minimize that 
possibility. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION. ‘The pre- 
vention of automobile accidents has 
figured largely in the arguments used 
by both sides in the consideration of 
compulsory automobile measures. In 
my judgment, there doesn’t appear to 
be conclusive evidence one way or the 
other. At the same time we should 
note that the states have fallen down 
as respects the prevention of acci- 
dents when they have the police 
power necessary to control them to a 
much greater degree than has thus 
far been achieved. The Hoover Con- 
ference reports are most enlightening 
and warrant the inference that we 
have a long way to go yet in public 
regulation before we are doing the 
utmost possible to bring accidents 
under control. Are we justified in 
expecting that simply because the 
operation of a state automobile in- 
surance fund is turned over to the 
same officials that there will be any 
great improvement in this respect ? 


When we consider in this connec- 
tion the fact that activities designed 
to prevent loss have been almost gen- 
erally neglected by the various state 
insurance funds now in operation, it 
is reasonable to assume that the state 
would accomplish no more in this 
field. Possibly the best analogy is 
found in compensation insurance. 
There the most constructive work is 
being carried on by several competi- 
tive compensation insurance funds 
which have been stimulated by the 
rivalry of private concerns. Many 
monopolistic insurance funds have 
done absolutely nothing. Loss pre- 
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vention is coming more and more to 
be recognized as an integral part of 
the insurance service which a pro- 
gressive private carrier may render. 
3ut its ultimate monetary savings 
cannot be foretold accurately and ex- 
penditures for it are difficult to jus- 
tify to a legislative committee, thus 
tending to hamper those fund officials 
who might recognize its worth. 


THE MATTER OF RATES 


ETHODS of rating in most of 

our state insurance funds are 
largely empirical. And the rates pro- 
duced by them only rough approxima- 
tions in many instances of the real 
cost. There are some exceptions to 
this, it is true. Nevertheless, there 
have been a sufficient number of 
cases where rates have proven not 
only inequitable but inadequate as to 
raise the question whether this might 
not happen again. The bank guaranty 
funds as a whole possibly show the 
most striking evidences of inade- 
quacy. Nevertheless, hail insurance 
and certain teachers’ pension funds 
are the outstanding illustrations of 
state insurance enterprises which 
bear mute testimony to the same fact. 


There are indications of gross in- 
equities in rating among some mo- 
nopolistic compensation funds. The 
Nevada and West Virginia funds are 
in point. The North Dakota and 
South Dakota hail insurance Funds 
also afford good illustrations. It is 
not unreasonable to assume that an 
influential group of politicians in a 
big city will endeavor to have an 
average rate applied to the whole 
state, as has been attempted in Massa- 
chusetts. Equitable rating does not 
mean uniform rating. It means de- 
termination as nearly as possible of 
a rate which will measure the hazard 
of a particular locality in which the 
car is principally used. When rank 
discrimination in favor of influential 
industries is apparent in two monopo- 
listic compensation insurance funds, 
is it unreasonable to assume that we 
could expect similar instances of dis- 
crimination in favor of cities with in- 
fluential politicians or in favor of 
powerful groups desiring “fleet 
rates”? 


It is ordinarily contended that the 
net rates for insurance written by 
state funds are somewhat lower than 
those written for private stock insur- 
ance companies. This is attributable 
to the fact that all or a share of the 
administrative expenses is borne by 
the public, in the case of most funds, 
either by an outright appropriation or 
by the furnishing of quarters, sta- 
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tionery and supplies, or free legal and 
investment advice. It is easy to con- 
ceal certain expenses or allocate them 
in another way so that they do not 
appear in the costs. Moreover, ex- 
penses are usually lower because state 
funds, with but few exceptions, are 
indirectly subsidized by being freed 
from taxation. The curtailment or 
elimination of many collateral serv- 
ices, such as inspection, adjusting and 
loss prevention, customarily rendered 
by private carriers, is responsible also 
for a substantial share of the differ- 
ence in the net rates. 


Perhaps the greatest single differ- 
ence in cost is due to the negligible 
acquisition expense. To consider this 
a pure saving to the policyholder is 
erroneous, for the ready availability 
of a company representative to explain 
the forms of insurance, to adapt the 
coverage to the circumstances, to be 
on the lookout for changing needs and 
to counsel the insured generally with 
respect to insurance is of value, as is 
continually being demonstrated by 
many policyholders, who, when given 
a choice in the matter, pay the higher 
cost in order to get the better service. 


The contentions of state fund ad- 
vocates as to the extent of savings to 
policyholders, are, like Mark Twain’s 
death, grossly exaggerated. They, of 
course, attribute differences to econo- 
mies of operation and never to claim 
paring. But, as a matter of fact, when 
service factors are taken into account, 
it has been demonstrated for competi- 
tive compensation insurance funds, 
and could doubtless be shown likewise 
for others, that a well managed state 
fund would be on about the same 
basis with respect to cost of operation 
as a well managed mutual. Compari- 
sons of expense ratios should always 
recognize that expenditures are a 
measure of the service which a policy- 
holder receives as well as a measure 
of the cost to him. 


STATE LIABILITY FOR SOLVENCY. In 
a number of the measures proposed 
for the establishment of state insur- 
ance funds, it is specifically provided 
that they shall be separate organiza- 
tions for which the state does not as- 
sume any liabilty. Unless responsibil- 
ity for the financial welfare of a fund 
is definitely assumed by law it may 
be expected, as a general proposition, 
that the state will not meet any defi- 
cits. The precedent seems to be firmly 
set by the failure of any state to come 
to the rescue of a workmen’s compen- 
sation, bank guaranty or hail insur- 
ance fund which has gotten into finan- 
cial straits. 
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Allied Mutual Meeting 


T THE annual meeting of the 
A policyholders of the Allied Mu- 
tuals Liability Insurance Company 
held early in March at its Home Of- 
fice, 25 West 43rd Street, in New 
York City, Mr. Arthur Butler Gra- 
ham, President, in hts annual report, 
stated that despite the general business 
depression during the past year, the 
surplus of the Company showed an 
increase, and that the Board of Di- 
rectors had declared the usual 20% 
dividend on all policies expiring dur- 
ing the period of April 2, 1930, to 
January 1, 1931, inclusive. 

The following policyholders were 
elected Directors, to serve during the 
ensuing year: John [. Clawson, 
Robert C. Gillies, Jacob J. Goldman, 
Arthur Butler Graham, William A. 
Keys, Jr., Charles T. Mack, Richard 
Moller, David G. Morrison, Max N. 
Natanson, Tierney A. © ’Rourke, 
Warner D. Orvis, D. Rait Richard- 
son, Benjamin D. Traitel, Charles W. 
Walther. 

The new Board of Directors elected 
the following officers : 

Arthur Butler Graham, President. 

Jenjamin D. Traitel, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Jacob J. Goldman, Vice-President. 

David G. Morrison, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

William A. Keys, Jr., Secretary. 

Robert C. Gillies, Treasurer. 


Oregon Case 
(Continued from Page 15) 


was appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Herbring v. Lee, 
(1929) 280 U.S. 111, 74 L. Ed. 217. 
The supreme court held, that no con- 
stitutional right of the prospective 
agent was abridged by the statute for 
the reason that the license fee was 
charged against the insurance com- 
pany. The company was not before 
the court as a party to the suit, con- 
sequently the court refused to pass 
upon whether or not the constitutional 
rights of the company were violated. 
Duel of Generosity 

Merchant—“Look here, you’ve been owing 
me this bill for a year. I'll meet you half 
way. I’m ready to forget half what you 
owe.” 

Debtor—“Fine! I'll meet you. I'll forget 
the other half.”—Kennebec Journal. 

Mendacity Made Visible 

The drunk halted in front of an enormous 
stuffed tarpoon in a glass case. He stared 
at it for a minute or two in silence. Then 
he said: “The fella who caught—hic—-that 
fish is a—hic—liar!” 

American Mutual Magazine. 
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Reinsurance 
(Continued from Page 14) 


discountenance the mixing up of 
original underwriting with reinsur- 
ance operations. A steadily grow- 
ing number of European company 
managers are now making up their 
minds, even at the cost of turning 
down attractive propositions, to 
place their reinsurances with the 
largest among the leading com- 
panies of high international reputa- 
tion, because they consider this the 
safest course guaranteeing a maxi- 
mum of security. 


Michigan Mutual An- 
nounces Opening of 


Office in Toledo 


RESIDENT P. W. A. FITZ- 

SIMMONS announces the en- 
try of the Michigan Mutual Liabil- 
ity Co. of Detroit into the Ohio 
field, with the opening of their new 
office in the Ohio Bank Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, on February 17th. 


“Since the founding of our com- 
pany in 1912,” said Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons, “we have, until now, con- 
fined our activities to the state of 
Michigan exclusively, and in the 
course of these nineteen years we 
have become the largest mutual 
casualty company in the state. 


“With eleven manufacturers as 
members, we began our corporate 
existence on September 12th, 1912, 
the same date that the Michigan 
Workmen’s Compensation Act be- 
came effective, and today we are 
the largest carriers of compensa- 
tion insurance in Michigan.” 


“After developing Michigan and 
establishing branches in its princi- 
yal cities, we have now arrived at 
che point where the next logical 
step is to expand beyond our state 
borders; hence th opening of our 
Toledo office and the introduction 
of our Preferred Automobile Policy 
to our nearest neir hbors, the motor- 
ists of Ohio.” 

“Mr. Russeli Short, formerly our 
supervisor in the Lansing District 
has been appointed Toledo manager 
for the company.” 
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Fire Prevention Week in 


Belvidere, Ill. 


NE of the best ways of getting 
local interest in fire preven- 
tion in Belvidere, Illinois, has been 
to print illustrations of defects in 


houses which the people can check 
over and ascertain if their own 
houses contain any of these defects. 


The Illinois Mutual Fire Under- 
writers of Belvidere used this in 
their home town during Fire Pre- 
vention Week, having it printed in 
a local newspaper, and offered a 
prize of $500 insurance on a dwell- 
ing or household goods for the best 
list of defects submitted within a 
certain length of time. 


They also suggested to each 
householder that they check over 
the illustration, note the defects, 
and determine whether they oc- 
curred in their own property or 
not. 


The cut itself was secured from 
the Farmers Alliance Insurance 
Company of McPherson, Kansas, 
and had been used by them for 
direct mail advertising for some 
time. Results indicated that the 
people liked this presentation, and 
that education, through pictures, 
will decrease the fire hazards and 
put down the loss ratios not only 
on dwellings but on manufacturing 
risks and other special hazards. 


The Illinois Mutual presented to 
each of the hundred and fifty repre- 
sentatives at the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies Convention held at Spring- 
field, Feb. 11-12th a copy of the 
Federation booklets, entitled “Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance, An American 
Institution.” The information con- 
tained in this little booklet put out 
by the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies was much ap- 
preciated. The company has had 
many requests from our agents for 
this booklet for distribution in their 
towns. 


Mum’s the Word 


“My boy,” said the business man to his 
son, “there are two things that are vitally 
necessary if you are to succeed in business.” 


“What are they, dad?” 
“Honesty and sagacity.” 
“What is honesty?” 


“Always—no matter what happens, nor 
how adversely it may effect you—always 
keep your word once you have given it.” 

“And sagacity ?” 

“Never give it.’"—Montreal Star. 


Words, Words, Words 


The teacher was putting questions to the 
class. “What do we call a man,” he asked, 


“who keeps on talking and talking when 
people are no longer interested ?” 


“Please, sir,” replied a boy, “a teacher.” 
—Hyde Reporter. 
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‘‘T Smell Smoke” 


(Continued from Page 8) 


sending it around to the cleaner’s. 
She poured some gasoline into a 
pan and put the pan on the kitchen 
table. Behind her, some six feet 
away, was the gas stove, but this 
woman had some sense, so she saw 
to it that none of the jets were 
lighted. Behind the gas stove was 
a window slightly open for ventila- 
tion. That made a draft which 
sucked the gasoline vapor away 
from the table and across the top 
of the gas stove. Before that wo- 
man knew what had happened she 
was dead! 

Can you guess what occurred? 
If you saw somebody doing the 
same thing under the same circum- 
stances in your kitchen, would you 
know what to look for? 


It was the pilot light in the gas 
range! Just a pin point of open 
flame, but enough to work on the 
gasoline vapor just the way the 
match does with the candle. The 
nasty feature of this vapor is that 
it does not rise as do so many gases. 
It slops over the side of an open 
container just as the fluid itself 
would if you tilted the pan. And 
if it runs into a current of air it 
will follow that draft. If that cur- 
rent should take it past an open 
flame, the flame will instantane- 
ously leap back across the invisible 
stream of vapor, settle in its source, 
and the source will explode. And 
since one pint of gasoline is said 
to have the explosive power of one 
pound of dynamite, and since gaso- 
line vapors are known to have 
flashed back a distance of 200 feet, 
it is obvious that no home is big 
enough to hold both gasoline and 
a human being in safety. 


Gasoline will also explode with- 
out the presence of even that tiny 
pilot light. The vigorous rubbing 
of a garment soaked with the stuff 
—as women do it when they clean 
—can cause enough static electric- 
ity to blow it off. Which will give 
you some idea of the hazards of 
this volatile substance when it is 
out in the open. Inclosing it, how- 
ever, does not pull its teeth. I just 
said that I would rather have a 
box of dynamite around my house 
than a can of gasoline. True as that 
is, I would still rather have a full 
can of gasoline in preference to one 
three-quarters empty. That is even 
more dangerous, for the partially 
emptied can, even corked or stop- 
pered, means that the vapor is in- 
side, mixed with air and closely 
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A Large Part of the Nervous Strain on a Fireman Is the Possibility that Life and Limb of 
Others May Be Dependent on His Doing Just the Right Thing 


confined. And if you know any- 
thing about the function of the car- 
buretor in your: automobile, you 
can appreciate that air and gas to- 
gether in a restricted chamber spell 
potential destruction. 


Watch Your Garage 


UT it isn’t.only in the kitchen 

that the gasoline menace ap- 
plies to the average American 
home. In this day of a car for every 
family, the attached garage is a 
great convenience and a common 
institution. And though the more 
obvious fire hazards of these places 
are plain to be seen, there is one 
feature about them that many peo- 








ple do not understand. It applies 
especially when the garage floor is 
below grade level or when there 
is a pit or cellar under the floor 
communicating with the upper 
area through a stairway, trapdoor 
or even floor cracks or pipe holes. 


Being heavier than air, gasoline 
vapor naturally seeks these lower 
levels and accumulates there. In 
time a considerable volume of it is 
stored up in spite of any ordinary 
ventilation methods. And when 
some unsuspecting man goes down 
there and lights a match, or brings 
tools with which to perform some 
job that will cause friction, ot even 
has nails in the heels of his shoes 
that may strike an almost invisible 
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spark, his death warrant is signed 
and sealed. Mechanics have been 
roasted to death in open-air repair 
pits at filling stations; so you can 
see how much greater the risk is 
in the popular built-in residential 
garage. 


Yes, gasoline in the home is a 
subject that can stand a good deal 
of preaching. Apparently it doesn’t 
get enough, for we have more than 
5000 fires a year in New York alone 
due to the misuse of inflammable 
liquids. 

Which brings up another subject 
of interest to home owners—and 
one somewhat related to the other. 
That is spontaneous combustion. 
Most people think of spontaneous 
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combustion in connection with hay- 
lofts, industrial plants—anything 
but the home. Yet the truth is that 
householders are frequently its vic- 
tims simply because they do not 
realize what a constant menace it 
is. Practically all vegetable and 
animal oils offer this hazard, lin- 
seed oil, cottonseed oil, fish oil and 
others being old offenders, while 
mineral oils, although highly in- 
flammable, are not so dangerous in 
this respect. To the average man 
this usually means nothing. But 
because this average man _ inno- 
cently hangs his paint-soaked over- 
alls in the cellar after a siege of 
spring cleaning, or his wife puts 
her furniture-polishing cloths in 
the closet after an orgy of spotless- 
ness, the American people swell 
their contribution to spontaneous 
combustion to $16,000,000 a year. 
Oily rags should never be closeted 
or confined indoors; they belong in 
the open air, where their natural 
chemical action will be retarded 
and its risks lessened. Yet I ven- 
ture to say that at one time or an- 
other every home in America has 
this common breeder of death and 
destruction for a guest, and some 
pay dearly for the hospitality. 


All this, however, has concerned 
itself with the fire that may start 
in your own home. Much as has 
been said still leaves more unsaid, 
for there is not time or space for 
everything. But whatever else 
could be added might leave any in- 
dividual with the feeling that “this 
doesn’t apply to me.” We all feel 
that we are careful and wise enough 
to take necessary precautions; we 
all know that our wives wouldn't 
fool with gasoline; that we would 
never smoke in bed; that our chil- 
dren are too well trained to play 


Flames Have a Diabolical Expertness in Jumping from One Building to Another 


with matches. So let us put aside 
this phase of the question for a 
more important one; let us con- 
sider the real fire menace to the 
American home — those careless 
neighbors across the street. 


QO 
A $900-a-Minute Loss 


N the final analysis that is the 

fire problem today. For no mat- 
ter how you look at it, the genuine, 
underlying fire hazard of every 
community is what firemen call 
“the conflagration.” That is why 
our taxpayers have to lay out a 
sum of money every year equal to 
the total fire loss—$900 a minute, 
if you want it that way—for the 
maintenance of their fire depart- 
ments. Not so much to fight the 
fires we have every day, but rather 
to cope with the fires we may have. 
Or, to put it more accurately, to 
cope with a repetition of some of 
the fires of the past. For the con- 
flagration is no press agent’s fairy 
tale dressed up to scare people into 
buying fire insurance or to swallow 
an increased tax levy. Ask the resi- 
dents of Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Berkeley, California; Astoria, Ore- 
gon; Bangor, Maine; Mobile, Bos- 
ton, Houston, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville—or any one of twenty or 
thirty other cities that have had 
conflagrations, and they’ll tell you 
that they are very real things. 
Eighty city blocks level here; more 
than a square mile of territory 
there; $10,000,000 worth of homes 
destroyed in this little city; 18,000 
buildings in another—all the life- 
time thrift and labor and hopes of 
thousands of hard-working Ameri- 
cans wiped out in two or three 
hours! 


What has this to do with the in- 
timate problem of fire in your 
home? Everything, eventually. 
For the blaze started by those care- 
less neighbors across the street— 
or across the river, for that matter 
—may be the first link in a long 
chain of disaster. At Arlington, 
Massachusetts, not so far back, one 
original fire started twenty-seven 
others on roofs of houses far and 
near that were extinguished only 
after the combined forces of eleven 
surrounding cities got into the bat- 
tle. In the Atlanta conflagration, 
the second house to ignite was a 
mile away from the original out- 
break; the next was nearly a mile 
off in another direction; the fourth 
was in between. In no time at all 
these three blazes merged by a 
change of wind and formed one 
giant bonfire that swept everything 
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before it. In the Chelsea conflagra- 
tion a ship captain five miles at sea 
reported burning brands falling on 
his decks, so distance means noth- 
ing. The factor that really counts 
has already been mentioned—con- 
struction. To my mind, the curse 
of this country today is its poorly 
built homes. 


Interesting Cases Having 
to Do With Insur- 


ance Law 


WronGruL EMpLoyMent or Minor. In- 
CLUSION IN COMPENSATION Act. ( TENN.) 
This is a common law action for damages, 
brought for the death of the plaintiff’s inte- 
state, who met death by accident while 
engaged in the performance of his duties 
pursuant to his employment by the defen- 
dant as the operator of a passenger eleva- 
tor. The declaration avers that plaintiff's 
intestate was only seventeen years of age, 
and that there was in force an ordinance of 
the city government, providing: “No per- 
son under the age of eighteen years shall 
operate any clevator.” Plaintiff contends 
that the effect of this ordinance was to 
render unlawful the contract of employ- 
ment, and that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, for that reason had no effect 
upon the respective rights and liabilities of 
the parties. Held that there is no express 
provision of the compensation statute ex- 
cluding from its provisions contracts for 
the employment of minors which are unlaw- 
ful because in violation of child labor stat- 
utes. The compensation law was enacted as 
a general statute of uniform application 
throughout ‘the State. The exclusion from 
its application of contracts prohibited lo- 
cally by municipal ordinance would destroy 
this uniformity; and in the absence of an 
express provision to that effect, the Court 
cannot assume that the legislature intended 
to place the local application of the statute 
within the regulatory discrétion of munici- 
pal governments. The compensation stat- 
ute does not expressly exclude from its 
application contracts of employment other- 
wise included, because contrary to the or- 
dinances of a municipality in which the 
contract is made or performed, and such 
exclusion is not clearly nor necessarily 
implied. Judgment dismissing action af- 
firmed. Walsh v. Myer Hotel Company. 
Supreme Ct. Tenn. Received July 30, 1930. 
Requisition No. C. C. H. 21832. 

JURISDICTION OF COMMISSION. (OKLA.) 
It is said the Industrial commission had no 
jurisdiction under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, for the reason that Bob 
Putnam, the employer, did not have in his 
employment more than two employees. 
The respondent Lewis Harmon worked for 
Bob Putnam, and Putnam had an arrange- 
ment with the Security Petroleum Com- 
pany by the terms of which he sold and 
delivered gasoline for the Petroleum Com- 
pany on a commission basis. In addition 
to selling to retail merchants, he operated 
a filling station. The filling station was 
owned by Putnam and was operated by 
one Garland. Garland, however, operated 
the filling station on a commission basis. 
Putnam delivered the gasoline to the sta- 
tion, Garland sold the gasoline and was 
paid for his services 50 per cent of the 
profit made on the sale of gasoline and oil. 
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it is claimed that Garland, who operated 
the filling station, was a partner with Put- 
nam instead of an employee. Held that 
the facts are not such as to make him a 
partner with Putnam and are such as to 
make him an employee within the meaning 
of the Compensation Act. In 1923 the 
Compensation Law was amended. Under 
the amendment the Industrial Commission 
has jurisdiction where two employees are 
employed. Security Petroleum Company 
et al. v. Harmon et al. Supreme Ct. Okla. 
Decided September 16, 1930. Requisition 
No. C. C. H. 23605. 

Motor VEHICLES. PROXIMATE CAUSE. 
INTERVENING NEGLIGENCE. (N. C.) Held 
that evidence tending to show that the 
plaintiff was being driven by her husband 
in his automobile and that the driver of 
the defendant’s truck, in attempting to pass 
the car in which she was riding, suddenly 
and without warning drove his truck back 
to the right of the road in front of the car 
driven by the plaintiff’s husband before 
the truck had completely passed the car, 
and that her husband, to avoid a collision 
with the truck drove his car off the road 
and hit a filling station, causing the injury 
in suit, is sufficient to take the case to the 
jury upon the question of whether the neg- 
ligence of defendant’s driver was the proxi- 
mate cause of the injury or whether the 
husband of the plaintiff was guilty of in- 
tervening negligence relieving the defendant 
of liability. Further, where a driver negli- 
gently turns back to the right before hav- 
ing fully passed a car on the highwav, 
subjecting the driver of the car in which 
the plaintiff was riding to imminent peril. 
the plaintiff's driver will not be held to the 
same deliberation or circumspection as he 
would in ordinary circumstances, and in 
this case his driving off the road and hitting 
a filling station is held not to constitute 
intervening negligence as a matter of law 
insulating the negligence of the defendant, 
and relieving him from liability. Pridgen v. 
Holeman Produce Co. Supreme Ct. N. C. 
Decided October 15, 1930. Requisition No. 
C. C. H 24988. 

Motor Ventcitr. FAMILY Purpose Doc- 
TRINE. OwnersHip By Morner. (Ky.) 
The appellant filed his petition against 
Henry Hall and D. C. Hall, son and father, 
respectively, alleging that he had_ been 
struck and injured by reason of the negli- 
gent operation of the father’s automobile 
by the son, the allegations bringing the 
case within the family purpose doctrine. 
An amended petition was filed making as a 
party defendant to the suit Elizabeth R. 
Hall, the wife of D. C. Hall and mother 
of Henry Hall. It was alleged that she 
alone owned and maintained the automobile 
for that purpose. The plaintiff dismissed 
his petition as against the father and son. 
The mother filed a general demurrer. The 
court sustained the demurrer. Held that 
it very reasonably appears that the ground 
upon which the demurrer was sustained is 
that a wife and mother may not be held 
accountable under the family purpose doc- 
trine. It has been held upon reason and 
authority that the family purpose doctrine 
is just as applicable where the mother 
though married owns the car and main- 
tains it for the general use, pleasure and 
convenience of members of her family as 
it is when the father owns the machine. 
That case effectually disposes of the ques- 
tion on this appeal. Reversed and _ re- 
manded. Wallace v. Hall et al. Ct. of 
Appeals. Ky. Decided October 28, 1930. 
Requisition No, C. C. A. 25174. 
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Rartroap. Destruction or Property BY 
Fire. OriGin or Fire. Proor. (ArK.) 
In an action to recover damages for the 
destruction of property by fire alleged to 
have been caused by the operation of a 
railway train, held that the burden of proof 
was on the plaintiffs to show that the de- 
struction of the property was caused by 
fire set out by the railroad company, or 
that it resulted from the defendant’s loco- 
motive, engine, machinery, train or car, 
and the defendant was not called upon, 
after it had introduced testimony to the 
effect that it was impossible for its loco- 
motives, being oil burners, to have set out 
a fire, to go further and show by evidence 
that the fire was set out by some agency 
other than the railroad company. The 
absence of proof of some other origin of a 
fire which was discovered near a railroad 
track shortly after a train had_ passed, 
which fire spread and destroyed property, 
does not warrant the presumption as a 
matter of law that the fire originated from 
sparks from the engine which pulled the 
train, but it is a circumstance which the 
jury may consider in determining how the 
fire originated. If the evidence shows that 
a train passed shortly before a fire started 
and there is no other origin of the fire 
shown, this is a circumstance justifving 
the inference that the fire originated from 
the locomotive pulling the train, but this 
is an inference that must be drawn by the 
jury and not by the court. Judgment for 
defendant affirmed. Blanton v. Missouri 
Pacific R. R. Co. Supreme Ct. Ark. De- 
cided October 27, 1930. Requisition No. 
C. C. ‘.. 23432. 

INDEMNITY. CRIMINAL PROSECUTION. 
COMPOUNDING A FELONY. (Onto.) The 
action was brought for the purpose of re- 
covering the amount of $2,000.00 claimed 
to be owing from The Maryland Casualty 
Company upon a written contract. The 
contract acknowledges the receipt of 
$2,000.00 by the casualty company from 
Floyd J. St. Clair and recites that it is to 
be held as security for any loss which may 
be sustained by reason of a claim made 
against the company upon a bond signed by 
it for LeRoy St. Clair, as clerk of the 
municipal court of the City of Lakewood. 
LeRoy St. Clair, mentioned in the con- 
tract, is the son of Floyd J. St. Clair. 
LeRog St. Clair, as clerk of the municipal 
court of Lakewood, was claimed to be 
short in his accounts and the City of Lake- 
wood was indemnified by a bond of 
$5,000.00 given by the casualty company. 
The two St. Clairs, father and son, each 
testified in substance that the $2,000.00 was 
deposited with the casualty company to be 
used with the City of Lakewood in making 
good the defalcation and in preventing the 
arrest of LeRoy St. Clair on account of 
his defalcation. They testify that the cas- 
ualty company promised to use the $2,000.00 
to cover the shortage, which was estimated 
to be less than that amount, and with the 
assurance if that was done, any criminal 
prosecution would be forgotten and 
dropped and that if the son did not make 
good they would be forced to get out a 
warrant for his arrest. [eld that the great 
weight of the evidence shows that the con- 
tract amounted to an agreement to com- 
pound a felony. Under such circumstances 
the court will not give relief to a plaintiff 
but will leave the parties where it finds 
them. Reversed and remanded. Maryland 
Casualty Co. v. St. Clair, Ct. of Appeals. 
Ohio. Decided October 27, 1930. Requisi- 
tion No. C. C. H. 25096, 
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RAILROAD. DRIVING MOTOR VEHICLE WITH- 
OUT BRAKES. STATUTE. DISCOVERED PERIL. 
(Texas.) One Stevenson instituted this 
suit against the Railroad Company for 
damages to his automobile and for personal 
injuries resulting from a collision between 
defendant’s train and his automobile on a 
public road. The defendant contends that 
the lower Court erred in its decision in 
holding that Article 799 of the Penal Code 
is void, in that it is so uncertain and in- 
definite as to violate the Constitution of 
this state, and therefore invalid. Article 
799 of the Penal Code reads as follows: 
“Any person who operates upon a public 
highway a motor vehicle not provided with 
adequate brakes kept in good working or- 
der shall be fined not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars.” The defendant alleged that 
plaintiff at the time of the collision was 
operating his automobile without any emer- 
gency brake and that the service brakes 
were so worn out and defective as to be 
entirely useless and he was unable to con- 
trol his car and in so operating his car he 
was guilty of negligence proximately caus- 
ing the collision. Held that the Court of 
Civil Appeals erred in holding that Article 
799 is invalid. The subject matter was 
clearly within the power of the legislature 
and the law is plain and unambiguous. 
What constitutes “adequate brakes kept in 
good working order,” as applied to the 
operation of a motor vehicle upon a high- 
way in this State, should not be difficult to 
understand. The terms as used in the stat- 
ute in question are easily understood by 
those who are to be governed by its pro- 
visions. This is all that should be required 
to meet the test of its validity. Article 799 
is therefore valid in so far as it furnishes 
a rule of civil conduct. The testimony in 
this case raising the issue of discovered 
peril on the part of the operatives of the 
engine and train with which plaintiff col- 
lided with his automobile, is very meager, 
but in view of the authorities and this en- 
tire record, the lower Court correctly held 
that the issue of discovered peril should 


have been submitted to the jury. Houston 
& Texas Central Ry. Co. v. Stevenson. 
Commission of Appeals. Texas. Decided 


Tune 25, 1930. Requisition No. C. C. H. 
21045. 


Broken GLass IN BeveraGe. LriasiLity. 
Evipence. ApmissipiLity. (Ga.) In a 
suit against a bottling company on account 
of personal injuries resulting to the plain- 
tiff from allowing particles of glass con- 
tained in a bottled drink, bottled and sold 
by defendant company, and purchased in 
due course by plaintiff, where the proof on 
behalf of plaintiff was sufficient to author- 
ize a finding in his favor, and where the 
defendant sought to exculpate itself from 
liability by showing proper care and dili- 
gence, on its part in the preparation, 
handling, and bottling of the product, by 
showing the kind of machinery used and 
the method of preparing and handling the 
product, including inspection and reinspec- 
tion of the product, for the safety of its 
consumers, held that evidence that the 
women inspectors employed by the de- 
fendant for thus examining the product 
were “persons of color” was not admissible 
as a circumstance which the jury would 
have the right to know and consider, and 
which counsel for the plaintiff would have 
the right to comment upon, as illustrating 
the efficiency or lack of efficiency of such 
inspectors, where such inspectors were not 
introduced as witnesses; and neither party 
sought otherwise to establish their effi- 
ciency or lack of efficiency. Atlanta Coca- 
Cola Bottling Company v. Shipp. Supreme 
Ct. Ga. Decided July 19, 1930. Requisition 
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No. C. C. H. 22000. 


MISLEADING TELEGRAM. RECOVERY FOR 
MentaL ANGUISH. (FLa.)  Plaintiff’s 
child became ill and his physician suspected 
diptheria and sent a throat culture to the 
State Bacteriologist, requesting a tele- 
graphic reply. The message as sent read: 
“Throat culture negative diptheria.” As 
received, the message read: “Throat cul- 
ture received diptheria.” The physician 
therefore administered diptheria antitoxin, 
though the child was actually ill of tonsili- 
tis. The child thereupon became very ill, 
causing great mental anguish to the plain- 
tiff, for which he sues. Plaintiff’s surname 
occurred in the telegram, but the message 
was not sent or received by him. Held that 
it would appear that the jury might rea- 
sonably have found from the evidence in 
this case that both Dr. Venters, the bacteri- 
oligist, the sender of the message, and Dr. 
Creekmore, the plaintiff's physician, the 
sendee of the message, were acting as the 
agents and for the benefit of the plaintiff, 
who put their services in motion by em- 
ploying Dr. Creekmore to treat his daugh- 
ter and asking him to get a telegraphic 
report from Dr. Venters on the throat 
specimen which he was sending him; and 
plaintiff's surname was mentioned in the 
telegram. In spite of the conflict of the 
authorities, the Court is inclined to the 
view that under the pleadings and evidence 
in this case, the plaintiff was entitled to re- 
cover, not only his actual pecuniary dam- 
ages, but damages for mental anguish as 
well. Western Union Telegraph Company 
v. Redding. Supreme Ct. Fla. Decided 
August 2, 1930. Requisition No. C. C. H. 
22023. 
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Alabama Opinion Holds 
Term Fire Rate Illegal 
N THE State of Alabama it has 
been held that a five-year term fire 
insurance policy, sold for four times 
the annual premium and collected for 
in equal annual installments, is illegal, 


because, according to the Attorney 
General, it constitutes a rebate to the 
insured. 


The matter came up on inquiry by 
Hon. Charles C. Greer, State Super- 
intendent of Insurance for Alabama, 
concerning the issuance of such poli- 
cies by the Merchants Fire Insurance 
Company of Indiana. The Attorney 
General said, in part: 

“It is our opinion that by the issuing of 
such a policy it is a mere attempt to sell 
an annual premium policy at a lower rate 
to such policyholders as will accept the 
same for five years and to those who ac- 
cept the insurance for one year only. This 
makes it clearly a rebate. 

“You certainly should prevent this com- 
pany from issuing this policy and your 
proceedings are clearly set out by section 
8343, Code of Alabama 1923, which de- 
fines when commissioner must revoke 
authority. 

“Under sections 8335 and 8381 you have 
a perfect right to examine and investigate 
any company, and under section 8382 it 
is provided that any company found vio- 
lating provisions of this article under 8382 
(article 2, page 104, Code of 1923) you 
should debar such company from its right 
to do business in the State. 

As to the taxation angle, the opin- 
ion recites: 


“We also refer you to the following 
section 8345 of the Code of 1923, which 
defines what taxes the company must pay 
on gross premiums, and if a company is 
allowed to issue a policy which is merely 
an annual policy at a lower rate than the 
legal annual premium to be paid in five 
annual installments it is merely mathe- 
matical that it is each year robbing the 
State of the taxes due and is, therefore, 
liable to the penalties above set out in the 
above situation, and it is clear and mathe- 
matically certain that this form of issuing 
of a policy, by the sticker attached to an 
annual policy instead of a five-year-term 
policy, is a discrimination against all an- 
nual policvholders who pay for their pro- 
tection a higher annual policy premium. 
This is merely mathematical, and we can- 
not escape these conclusions.” 


Mutuals Commend Work 
of Commissioner 


Charles D. Livingston 

NSURANCE Commissioner 

Charles D. Livingston of Michi- 
gan was recently paid an unusual 
compliment when, after his reappoint- 
ment by Governor Brucker, the Mich- 
igan State Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies passed and pre- 
sented to him a copy of the following 
resolution : 

“WHEREAS, during the past four 
years under the wise administration 
of Hon. Charles D. Livingston as 
Commissioner of Insurance, our State 
has made greater progress in the up- 
building of insurance laws and prac- 
tice than for many years preceding 
his appointment, and 

WHEREAS, a continuance of such 
good work is promised by his reap- 
pointment as Commissioner by His 
Excellency, Governor Wilbur M. 
Brucker, and 

WHEREAS, the mutual companies 
of Michigan have been among the 
chief beneficiaries of such helpful 
guidance from Mr. Livingston, 

BE IT RESOLVED that this State As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies of Michigan, in conventicn 
assembled, do hereby express to His 
Excellency, Hon. Governor Wilbur 
M. Brucker for such reappointment 
of Mr. Livingston our deep apprecia- 
tion of his disregard of any political 
consideration for such action and our 
congratulations for his recognition of 
the invaluable services of Mr. Liv- 
ingston which have placed Michigan 
in the front ranks of the United 
States for sound insurance laws 
wisely and impartially administered. 

3E IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
President and Secretary of this As- 
sociation be instructed to personally 
present one suitable copy of this reso- 
lution to our Hon. Governor Brucker 
and another to our Hon. Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, Livingston.” 
(Signed) L. P. DenbeEt, Sec., 


State Assn. of Mutual Ins. Co’s. 
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Security Mutual Fire Has 
New Building 


HE Security Mutual Fire Insur- 

ance Company of Chatfield, Min- 
nesota, dedicated their new building 
on February 27th. Prominent in the 
ceremonies was a tribute to the 
founder of the company, Charles L. 
Thurber, who was secretary and man- 
ager from 1898 until his death in 
1919, 

It is interesting to note that the 
three sons of Charles L. Thurber re- 
ceived their insurance education in 
their father’s office and are carrying 
on in the insurance business. L. M. 
Thurber is the present Secretary and 
Manager of the Security Mutual Fire 
and H. P. Thurber is Assistant Secre- 
tary and also Manager of the Minne- 
sota Fire Underwriters, a general 
agency which covers five States. O. M. 
Thurber is Supervisor of Production 
of the Glen Cove Mutual Insurance 
Company of Glen Cove, New York. 

The new home of the Security is a 
handsome building of tinted brick and 
Bedford stone, 104 feet long, with a 
floor area of 12,672 feet. Since or- 
ganization the company has paid its 
policyholders in losses $3,009,092.35 
and has saved them in the cost of in- 
surance $1,105,477.56. The company 
is now licensed to do business in 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and South 


Dakota. 
“Da 


How Would You Classify 
This Type of Insurance? 


Colorado claims the latest campus 
“racket,” insurance against being 
called on in class. Rates vary with 
the questioning habits of each pro- 
fessor. Should a student thus in- 
sured be called upon to recite, the 
“company” pays him double his 
premium. This rather places the 
profs “between the devil and the deep 
blue sea.” If they call for much reci- 
tation, they are cooperating with the 
student faction; if they don’t, they 
help feather the nests of the insurors. 
—From The University of Washing- 
ton Daily—Courtesy of Northwestern 
Mutual Bulletin. 


Those Golden Tones 
“T can’t think why they make so much 
fuss about Miss Smith’s voice. Miss Jones 
has a much richer voice.” 


“Yes, but Miss Smith has a much richer 
father."—Buen Humor (Madrid). 


Get a Shotgun 
_Mother—“If that young man asks for a 
kiss, refuse it.” 
Daughter—“‘And if he doesn’t ask for 
it?”—Travaso (Rome). 
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George C. Long, Jr., Given 
Support of Mutuals for 
Place as Director of 


U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce 


UPPORT of mutual organizations 

is being given to George C. Long, 
Jr., of Hartford, Connecticut, in his 
candidacy for director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
Mr. Long has had an extended ex- 
perience in the insurance business. 
He is Vice-President of the Phoenix 
of Hartford, and in recent years has 
served as President of the Southeast- 





GEORGE C. LONG, JR. 


Endorsed for United States Chamber of 
Commerce Board of Directors 


ern Underwriters Association and as 
Vice-President of the Factory Insur- 
ance Association. His present con- 
nections embrace membership in many 
prominent underwriting organiza- 
tions. 

James S. Kemper, President of the 
l‘ederation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Sam S. Brewer, Presi- 
dent, National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies and C, A. L. 
Purmort, President of the National 
Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies, have joined in 
a statement recommending that the 
mutuals back up the candidacy of Mr. 
Long, who is known to have the quali- 
ties of fair-mindedness and_ broad 
business vision, so necessary in one 
who occupies a position on the Board. 
He hails originally from Kentucky, 
and has degrees of B. A. and B. L. 
respectively from the Southern Ken- 
tucky College and the University of 
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Virginia. After being admitted to the 
bar, he followed the teaching pro- 
fession and finally entered the insur- 
ance business as a life career. 

The stock agents generally have en- 
dorsed another candidate, G. D. Mark- 
ham of St. Louis. 

DOa> 


National Fire Protection 
Meeting in Toronto, 


May 14-17th 


ORONTO is to be the conven- 

tion city of the Thirty-fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association which will be 
held on May 11th to 14th. 


The announcement sent out by the 
Association emphasizes the interna- 
tional character of the organization’s 
work. There will be features of large 
interest to those interested in fire pre- 
vention, no matter from what section 
of America they come. Prominent 
Canadian speakers will be on the pro- 
gram, as well as outstanding authori- 
ties from the United States. Reports 
will be received this year from a num- 
ber of important committees, includ- 
ing those dealing with the technical 
subjects of Automatic Sprinklers, 
Aviation, Blower Systems, Dust Ex- 
plosion Hazards, Electrical, Farm 
Fire Protection, Field Practice, Fire 
Pumps, Flammable Liquids, Forest, 
l'umigation Hazards, Garages, Gases, 
Hazardous Chemicals and Explosives, 
Manufacturing Risks and Special 
Hazards, Piers and Wharves, Pro- 
tection of Openings in Walls and 
Partitions, Salvaging Operations, 
Spontaneous Heating and Ignition, 
and Storage of Combustible Fibers. 


The local committee, headed by 
George F. Lewis, the Canadian Di- 
rector, is arranging an attractive pro- 
gram of entertainment, and ladies are 
invited particularly to the several 
social affairs and sight-seeing trips to 
be a part of the convention plans. 
Reduced fares for round trips may be 
obtained from any point in the United 
States or Canada. 


Accessibility Plus 


Mr. Spinkes—“But why did you buy a 
dachshund for the children?” 

Mr. Linkes—“So that they can all pet him 
at once.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


He Knows Better 


“We have been married a year and never 
quarrel. If a difference of opinion arises and 
I am right, Felix always gives in immedi- 
ately.” 

“And if he is right?” 

“That never occurs.” 

—Fliegende Blatter (Munich). 
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Strikes At Reckless Driving 


U. S. Supreme Court Hands Down Important Decision 
Affecting Careless Autoists 


By FRANCIS J. HURLEY 


Of the James S. Kemper Organizations. 


DECISION of the current term 
A of the Supreme Court of the 

United States deserves, and 
will doubtless receive, wide publicity. 
Its ultimate effect will authorize and 
promote more severe penalties in 
dealing with speeders and reckless 
drivers. The facts of the case are 
simple and may be briefly stated. 
The defendant, one William Colts, 
was charged with violating the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Traffic Act in that 
he had operated “‘a certain motor ve- 
hicle at a greater rate of speed than 
22 miles an hour over said public 
highly recklessly, that is to say at a 
greater rate of speed than was rea- 
sonable and proper, having regard to 
the width of said public highly and 
so as to endanger property and in- 
dividuals.” 


<A « 
- > 


N holding that this charge was a 

grave crime and not a mere petty 
offense and that consequently Colts 
must be tried by a jury instead of by 
a police judge, the court made the 
following observation : 

“An automobile is, potentially, 
dangerous instrumentality, as the ap- 
palling number of fatalities brought 
about every day by its operation bear 
distressing witness. To drive such an 
instrumentality through the public 
streets of a city so recklessly ‘as to 
endanger property and_ individuals’ 
is an act of such obvious depravity 
that to characterize it as a petty of- 
fense would be to shock the general 
moral sense. If the act of the re- 
spondent described in the informa- 
tion had culminated in the death of 
a human being, respondent would 
have been subject to indictment for 
some degree of felonious homicide. 
Such an act properly cannot be de- 
scribed otherwise than as a grave 
offense,—a crime within the meaning 
of the third article of the Constitu- 
tion,—and as such within the consti- 
tutional guaranty of trial by jury.” 


A r 
ae 


Revocation of Agents’ Li- 
censes Tested in New 
Jersey Court 


N interesting problem having to 
do with revocation of insurance 
agents’ licenses came up recently in 
the case of Farrell v. Insurance Com- 


missioner in the Superior Court for 
Hartford County, Connecticut. 


Robert T. Farrell had for some 
years conducted the Robert T. Far- 
rell Agency at Hartford, Conn., and 
after his death the agency was sold 
by his executors. His father, James 
T. Farrell, was licensed as an insur- 
ance agent and was subsequently 
charged by the Agency with raiding 
its accounts, and upon this complaint 
the license of James T. Farrell was 
revoked; whereupon Farrell brought 
his action against the Insurance Com- 
missioner. The commissioner pleaded 
the express power of revocation of 
licenses given him by section 5 of 
the Insurance Agents Act of 1927 
and, failing that, the implied power 
of revocation contained in section 4 
of the same act which provided for 
the licensing of agents by the com- 
missioner after examination and in- 
quiry to satisfy the commissioner of 
the qualifications of agent. 


Farrell set up that both of the sec- 
tions cited constituted an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of power to the in- 
surance commissioner in that no norm 
or limitation was provided to control 
the exercise of the commissioner’s 
discretion. This contention the court 
noted but refused to decide, holding 
instead that Farrell was estopped to 
assert the unconstitutionality of the 
sections cited. 

QO> 

HE court did hold that the power 

given the commissioner to revoke 
a license “for cause shown” was a 
power to revoke “for a legal cause,” 
one “which affects the qualifications 
of the agent to act as such.” This is 
but the statement of an elementary 
rule of construction and is in accord 
with the holding of the American 
courts generally. 

The court ruled against the insur- 
ance commissioner on the grounds 
that his records did not show a proper 
finding of fact, after hearing, as to 
the allegations contained in the com- 
plaint upon which he based his revo- 
cation of Farrell’s license. 

An appeal is being taken by the 
commissioner. 

QOD 


Other Interesting Cases 


MASTER AND SERVANT. Duty 10 opEY 
ORDERS. Dancer. (ARK.) Suit by appel- 
lee against appellant to recover damages 
for injuries he received through the alleged 


negligence of appellant's superintendent 
and general foreman ordering him to go 
back in the boiler room which they knew, 
or should have known, was a dangerous 
place on account of the burning mill or 
plant to put more water in the boilers in 
an effort to prevent them from blowing up. 
The plant or mill, a large heading factory, 
caught on fire. Appellee, a colored man, 
the head fireman, came out of the boiler 
room to see what progress the fire had 
made and to help, if needed, and was stand- 
ing where he could not observe the dynamo 
room when the superintendent and the 
foreman came running around from the 
dynamo room, and ordered appellee to go 
back into the boiler room and see that 
plenty of water was in the boilers. Appel- 
lee obeyed the order and, while he was 
behind the boilers, turning on the water 
pumps, flames and smoke burst into the 
boiler room from the dynamo room and 
made it hard for him to escape. In an 
effort to get out through the darkness he 
fell over against a pile of burned-out arch 
bars, seriously injuring his left side and 
right leg. He was overcome by the heat 
and smoke, and was pulled out of the room 
by a fellow-workman. As a result of the 
injuries, he was confined to his bed for two 
months and has not been able to work, ex- 
cept at light jobs intermittently, since then. 
Held that where performance of an order 
or command involves danger, unless ob- 
viously and apparently certain, the em- 
ployee may rely upon his superior’s knowl- 
edge and judgment relative to the hazard 
in the undertaking. It is true that obedi- 
ence of the order involved a degree of haz- 
ard and risk, but the extent of the danger 
was not so obvious and apparent that ap- 
pellee was not justified in relying upon the 
judgment of his superiors. Judgment af- 
firmed. Pine Bluff Heading Co. v. Mc- 
Morris. Supreme Ct. Ark. Decided Octo- 
ber 20, 1930. Requisition No. C. C. H. 
25027. 


Motor VEHICLE. WILFUL INFLICTION OF 
INJURY. SUFFICIENCY OF EVIDENCE. (N. C.) 
Although negligence alone in the infliction 
ofa personal i injury is not sufficient to sup- 
port an execution against the person of the 
defendant, held that intent to inflict the in- 
jury may be constructive, and where the 
acts of the defendant are so reckless or in- 
different to the safety of life or limb as to 
amount to wilfulness or wantonness, they 
are equivalent in spirit to actual intent, and 
the evidence in this case tending to show 
that the defendant and his driver, while 
intoxicated, operated defendant's car reck- 
lessly and wilfully, was sufficient to war- 
rant the submission of the issue and sustain 
an affirmative answer thereto. Braxton v. 
Matthews. Supreme Ct. N.C. Decided 
September 24, 1930. Requisition No. C. C. 
H. 23941. 


Municipatity. DEFECTIVE SIDEWALK. 
(Iowa). Plaintiff, while crossing the street 
in the town of Redfield, tripped over an 
obstruction, fell and injured herself. She 
was conversing with a friend at the time of 
the accident. The sidewalk was admittedly 
in a defective condition. Held that there 
was nothing to prevent the plaintiff in this 
case from seeing the claimed defect in the 
sidewalk, and there were no distractions 
except those which proceeded from her 
own volition, to-wit: her conversation with 
her walking companion. In the case at bar 
the plaintiff was guilty of contributory neg- 
ligence, as a matter of law, and cannot 
recover. Seiser v. Incorporated Town of 
Redfield. Supreme Ct. Iowa. Decided 
Requisition No. C. C. 


September 22, 1930. 
H. 23536. 
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THe weird screech- 
ing wail of a siren 


in the middle of the 





night! 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Founded Mutual Insurance 
in 1752 


It rouses you. A 
few moments at the 
window and you go back to bed satisfied 
that it does not concern you. 

But it was your fire—yours and every 
other property owner's. For this fire 
and every fire takes money out of your 
pocket. 

Fire insurance is an appreciable item 
in the overhead cost of property owner- 
ship. And every fire contributes to the 
cost of fire insurance. 


Mutual fire insurance companies 


A TYPICAL CASE.” This building is located in a 
middle western city. The owners had paid an 
average of $500.00 per year for fire insurance 
premiums for three years. 

A mutual fire insurance company, one of the 
Federation group, was requested to make a sur- 
vey of the property and an estimate of the cost 
of protection. 

As a result the building was insured in a mu- 
tual company at a saving in cost of 25% to the 
owners. The net saving as compared to the 
former program has been $125.00 per year. 


it is! 


pioneered pre- 
vention of fires 
— enlisting the 
cooperation of 


policyholders— 


ferme 


offering engi- 
neering and re- 
search service—giving practical sug- 
gestions. 

As a result the loss ratio of mutual 
fire companies has been consistently 
lower than that of other types of fire in- 
surance carriers—and millions of dollars 
annually have been saved and returned 
to policyholders in cash dividends. 

The fact that all dividend savings are 
paid to policyholders in a mutual cor- 
# The details given are 


the exact details of an 
actual case. 
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poration is one basic reason why the 
fire prevention effort of mutual compa- 
nies has been so effective. 

A mutual fire company gives its poli- 
cyholders the opportunity to profit 
directly and measurably by prevention 
of fire. 

There are 75 leading, legal reserve 
companies in the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest 
company has been operating for 178 
years. Many others go back to the begin- 
nings of the Nation. 

An interesting outline of the workings 
of this form of insurance that has saved 
money for ten generations of American 
property owners, will be sent on re- 
quest. Address: Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 180 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 













MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American 


Nation-wide Representation and Service 


Institution 
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LICENSED IN FORTY-SEVEN STATES 








Home Office Building 


. . . The Hardware Mutual Casualty Company is licensed in every 
state in the United States, with the exception of Nevada, where 
application for license has not been filed. 


. . . Nation-wide claim service is carried out by 18 branch offices, 
and over 3,000 attorneys and adjusters located in every county and 
in every large city in the United States. 


. . « Over 70,000 policyholders enjoy the advantages of this coast- 
to-coast service. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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INSURANCE tal 
a ISSUED MONTHLY ee ; 
TWIN MUTUALS 
CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY GENERAL FIRE 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF AUTOMOBILE FIRE 
LIVE INTEREST TO THE THEFT AND COLLISION 
INSURANCE WORLD GENERAL LIABILITY 
EVERYWHERE AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year Twin Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Twin Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 


A. SHIRLEY LADD, Secretary 
211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





Address: 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Twin Mutuals Have Always Paid Dividends 
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| GROWTH OF 
“L-M-C* ASSETS 


1912 $28,939.85 
1913 $54,966.15 
1914 $96,276.18 
1915 $130,463.69 
1916 +158,106.10 
1917. + 239,388.20 
BS i empraD 
1920. $1,165,683.23 
192! +1,56689503 « 
1922 $2,25978659 ~ 
1923 + 2,786,12179 % 
1924 +3,78408158 
1925 +$4615,05463 
1926 +552643134 - 
1927 + 692821697 


1928 + 1020493775. 
1929 $11638,98054 


1930 1500145666 | 
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“L-M-C” writes Automobile, Com- 
pensation, Burglary, Liability, Plate 
Glass and Personal Accident insur- 


| ance, and Fidelity Bonds. 
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Tz record of “L-M-C” progress testifies to the value of the service 


this company is rendering, as well as to the fundamental soundness of its policy of providing 


reliable Casualty insurance protection at substantial savings in cost. 


(pRGANIZED in 1912, the “L-M-C” now has assets exceeding $15,000,000, including net cash 

surplus of over $2,100,000. Complete nationwide service is rendered through 40 branch 
offices in principal cities and hundreds of claim representatives located at strategic points from 
coast to coast. Over $40,000,000 has been paid for losses and in dividends to policyholders since 


organization. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Mutual Insurance Building 





